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FOREWORD 


Dr. PRENf Kripal 
Ex-President 

Executive Board of UNESCO 
Paris 

I am glad to write this foreword to a significant contribution to 
thinking about higher education which has not attracted so far 
many creative minds in India. On the eve of a nation-wide dis- 
cussion on the Draft National Policy on Education the appearance 
of Professor Anand P. Srivastava’s book on Pathology of Higher 
Education is timely and opportune. Containing as it does a wide 
range of reflections on current problems of University education, 
especially the challenges posed to University Faculties, Professor 
Srivastava’s analysis and suggestions, based on rich experience 
and meticulous objectivity, should be of value to policy-makers 
as well as the general public interested in educational change. 
It will specially Interest the vast number of teachers, students 
and parents who feci greatly perturbed by the growing sickness 
of the Universities and the waning of the quality of leadership 
and scholarship in the Centres of learning and academic life of the 
nation. Professor Srivastava highlights several defects in a 
balanced and constructive spirit, leaving the impression that all is 
not yet lost, and the prevailing ills can be cured by a new vision 
and determined effort. 

From his vantage point of the organiser and disburser of 
knowledge from the library and the world of books. Professor 
Srivastava views the rot that has set in with concern as well as 
hope. The key to the quality of university education lies in the 
competence and motivation of the teaching faculty and the xest 
and faith of the learners. These can be roused and developed by 
wise leadership at all levels. This is not beyond our resources, 
both material and moral. 



From my own younger days of learning and teaching at a 
university to the present time of turmoil and confusion, I have 
witnessed a gradual decline of standards in the academic life of the 
country. The failure is man-made as it is in the larger socio- 
economic life of our people. Three developments appear to be 
necessary to turn the tide and move towards better time. 

Firstly, we need greater emphasis on the knowledge and prac- 
tice of human values that determine the quality of relationships 
in the world of learning. This decline must be arrested if our 
academicians have to take charge of their noble mission. 

Secondly, we need to nurture and value creativity in the 
universities as in other spheres of national life. The drift towards 
mediocrity and decadence should not be allowed to undermine the 
credibility and usefulness of the Centres of learning. 

Lastly, I believe we are getting more self-centred, inward- 
looking and obsessed with our own image of the past. It is now 
time to find a vision of the future from a true understanding of 
our present-day identity and aspirations. 

Can the Universities give a new lead in the projection of human 
values, the nurturing of creativity and man’s transcendence to 
a higher level of consciousness? 


New Delhi. 



INTRODUCTION 


Professor Satish Chandra 
Chairman, University Grants Commission 
NEW DELHI 

, There are many specialised characteristics of higher education. 
Ever since the Industrial Revolution we have seen that the higher 
education has worked both as ‘Nursery’ a nd the ‘Laboratory’ fo r 
development in a society. The other peculiar phenomenon of 
rfaigliereHucation is that despite considerable introspection and 
academic analysis, mostly by the university and college faculty, 
there is a crisis in the field of education, with the wide spread 
feeling that the higher educational system has lived up to the som e 
what extravagant demands placed upon it by socie ty. The author 
of this book, Pathology of Higher Education: Some Challenges 
Before C/n/vcrj/fyFacM/ty, has attempted in his study some of the 
specific problems facing higher education. Higher educati on needs 
to constantly undergojntrospection, analysis and evaluation. The 
consequent evolution and growth of higher education calls for a 
Continual review of th e Ueaching — learning* processes. How to 
educate in bette^ way^and through betteFme^s will thus continue 
to be a problem tackled afresh by educationists. 

Like any other movement, people engaged in higher education 
have continually to define their goals and methods through 
analysis and synthesis. These have to cover not only the 
specialised field of one’s study, but also general issues i.e. general 
problems facing the movement. Stu ^ and research on curri cula, 
teaching roethods,„com prehen sion and ev aluati on, etc., need to 
Be^nducted in each teaching department of each college and 
in each University. 

In this book, the author has made an effort to focus the atten- 
tion of the university faculty on some general aspects of higher 
education, some issues involved with the faculty’component 




aad the student-component of higher education- The other 
sector covered in the book, deals wth some seminal issues in 
higher education. The last sector deals \vith efforts needed for 
nursing the roots and the fruits of higher education. The book 
also contains a study of the Draft National Policy on Education 
of Government of India. The Policy Prone concerning develojv 
ment of higher education, adopted by the University Grants 
Commission, has been included as the Appendix in this book. 

The book deserves a study and examination by University and 
College faculty. In order to sustain the interest, the author has 
presided fairly comprehensive bibliography on different special 
and general themes, I hope this book still lead to a deeper study 
of problems of higher education in the countrj', uiih the active 
involvement of teachers and educationists. 
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CHAPTER 


The Balance Sheet of Higher Education 


A score and half years, even a hundred years, provide too short 
a perspective for proper and authentic assessment of success and 
failure in any social activity. Nor are verdicts possible in a 
field developing as rapidly as higher education is. Yet, a back- 
ward glance over trav elled roads by universities should be 
considered desirable'^ *1116 second. difficulty is that the terras 
failure and success are relative, not absolute. These terms, 
like beauty, reside in'the'behoTdirig eye making assessment highly 
personal and idiosyncratic. Then, there is the hurdle of the fact 
that success can be found even in a 'failure; and that for the 
counting of success the characteristic of striving appears more 
relevant than the phenomenon of actual results achieved. There- 
fore, it appears difficult to say that certain features are unmiti- 
gated failures and that certain trends'^re unqualified successes. 
In fact, what we can do in eviluhting the thorny^hicket of 
Wghcr education in India is to critically examine a selection 
of concepts and activities during the last thirty years. 

The first point in this essay of evaluation should obviouslydeal 
with the general body of academicians having the responsibility 
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of administering, planning and conducting teaching in our 
universities. In trying to understand their attitudes toward 
innovation and the degree of confidence of success in their efforts, 
it does become apparent that like most of the Sophists, who 
rejected philosophy and the search for truth because they believed 
that ultimate truth was unattainable, Indian scholars possessed 
strong hidden doubts that despite our rich seminars, useful con- 
ferences and comprehensive commission or committee reports, 
not much was going to be faithfully and properly implemented. 
Hence, the chances of reforming our higher education, like 
achieving ultimate truth, remained largely dim. The growth 
of and emphasis on specialisation fragmented the span of abilities 
and understanding of our professors. There has been no solid 
understanding of the necessary relationships in the totality of 
scholarship and higher education. The second set of victims 
of intense specialisation by faculty has been the common issues 
like better teaching methods and adoptiC)ii of newer techniques 
of comprehension by students. These weaknesses could best 
6e"described as the absence of proper synthesis in the arena of 
higher education. 

The other major general failure has been on the front of the 
performance of academic associations and societies. Learned 
societies originated in the 1 6th century in England and by the 
end of the 19th century they enveloped the whole world. India 
too has national associations and societies on almost each subject. 
(But the achievement by these societies^ as compared to their 
counterparts in other countries, had been less than satisfactory. 
These societies met periodically to el^ct new office bearers. 
This task completed their major roles. Academics have by and 
large tended to be “Seminar and Conference happy people”. 
The claims of continuing education through conferences are 
creditable but the failure lies in our inability to conduct objective 
analysis of what else our Seminars and Conferences are 
accomplishing. 
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The other category of failures falls under the atmosphere of i 
disjunctions which exist between State authorities and University 
power; between substantive planning and actual budgetary! 
provisions made; between the structure of a teaching department 
and itsfunctioning;betweenexpectationsfrom and actual perform- 
ance by teachers including their inter-relations; and between 
the theory of direct democracy in the university and its actual | 
practice by councils and unions. Learning in our higher institu- 
tions was on a single track, purely one dimensional, based on units 
o_f time with small and also traditio nal courses. The courses ^ 
did not interest students. The University remained aloof from 
contemporary social issues and students had no role in making f 
educational policy. Faculty remained interested in following 
its own academic career and was not highly concerned with the 
education of the students. Teaching was of low quality and 
suited the convenience of teachers. Whatever a teacher may 
have aimed at , he generally succeeded in getting everyone in 
a class partially, if not fully, asleep . Most of the lectures were 
"Bofmgbecause in style and content they covered areas also 
covered in the books prescribed. The concept of tutorials 
got sunk in the land of the Ganges River because teachers did not ) 
take the required pains. Not much option in selecting courses 
resulted in low motivation. As numerous subjects were to be 
studied at a time, students were unable to do justice to any one 
subject. The greatest enemy was the examination system. It 
required the abi Uty to remember and to reproduce__ra ther than 
the capability of thinking. 

All concerned, with no exception, decried our examination 
system but no university had the courage to do* away with it. 
Students’ interests and abilities failed to get attention. Higher 
education, in brief, divorced learning from life and placed the 
studen t in passi ve roles. It forced a student to study ’materials 
irrelevant to his own individual interests. Ithad absolutely no place 
for students whose academic preparations were poor. The highest 
percentage of students failed and thus were discouraged for their 
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whole life. University authorities got influenced and controlled by 
politicians and bureaucrats. University admissions were sought 
largely for ensuring a better economic and social sta tus. But 
the majority of students remained unemployed after completing 
their courses. During the last 30 years political conditions 
disturbed the nation including our umversities. We did nothing 
to educate the powers and would-be powers in the country. We 
are a vast country but our training so far had been for managing 
^ smaller affairs. Now bigger units of organisation have emerged 
, all around but our methods remain the old ones, suitable only 
. for managing smaller units. This phenomenon created problems 
in the way of efficiency. The enlarged Academic Councils and 
University Courts are examples which prove the phenomenon. 
Left to themselves the universities developed lethar©', a kind of 
prejudiced conservation and thereby an attitude of intolerance 
toward innovation. Subject-specialists, but not general scholars, 
found a place on the University Grants Commission. The result 
is that the Central Government does not bestow on them that 
honour which ^vas once the prerogadt'e of earlier members of 
the Commission. Many members lost their effectivity because 
' they stood in a queue to call on bureaucrats in educational 
administration. We had no scholars who could w’alk freely in 
the corridors of power, including the Prime Minister(s) earning 
the prcrogati\e of reverential regard. 

Today our Public Sector Organisations are more independent 
than Indian UniversiUes are. Complete autonomy requires 
complete independence. As financial autonomy is not there, the 
piper plays the tune of the bureaucrats. The bureaucrats ulti- 
mately took up the custody of the custodians of Indian umversities. 
Universities have in reality become the arms of ruling bureaucrats 
both in central and state universities. Unless the method of 
block grant for five years, or so, is revived the universities will 
continue to become more and more dependent on Secretaries and 
other officers in governments. The possible bulwark in the 
shape of private universiiies, which may have shown newer ways. 


4 
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remained non-existent in our country. The importance of having 
a sufficient number of laymen (from top positions in society) 
on our syndicates and executive councils appears to be a good / 
solution to our problems of administration of higher education. ^ 
Continued absence of a dynamic and objective (not only union 
activities) body, like Association of University Professors, has 
already created a big gap in our higher education. While our 
primary schools failed in teaching— reading and language properly, 
and iugh schools failed in developing comprehension and writing, 
the universities lost their way completely by not cultivating 
the skills of analysis an d synt hesis in ou r studen ts. Socratic ^ 
ways of probing, questioning and regrouping of ideas and 
concepts, still the sovereign paths of learning, were not practised 
by our teachers. 

Our university educated failed to provide intellectual, 
political, economic and artistic leadership to the nation during 
decades of active life after graduation. A university has 
three lives to care about — past, present and future. Our 
universities failed in identifying at least those brains which will 
keep the nation alive in the future. Qualitatively our higher 
education did not improve much as compared to the colonial 
days; on the contrary standards did suffer in certain ways. 

Educational escalators brought millions to universities and 
these students used universities as a support to stand in society, 

^ like a drunkard uses a lamp post, and not for illumination. Higher 
education implies relations between concepts of man and the 
society throughout one’s life. U is a process of knowing andf 
continuing to know. To know is not to remember something^ 
previously known and now forgotten. It is constant problematiz* 
ing of existential situations, and the University products should 
be able to raise structures in imagination and then be able to put 
them to work in reality. They should be able to produce some 
by-products in their areas of work. They should modify the 
environment. 
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In brief, a university graduate should be capable of 
having a useful biography. But on the contrary, through 
our education system, one third of life goes in learning poorly 
(without working and two thirds of Ufc goes in working poorly 
without learning. There is no doubt that higher education in the 
country is currently being governed by the law of diminishing 
1 returns. 

The failure of the modern Indian tmiversity is intimately 
linked with the failure of social science in India. The University 
was first an affair of isolation in jungles, a Gurukula or Nalanda, 
etc., in a village, and then in the days of British rule it became a 
town; in the post independence era it became a small city. Now, 
through the bigger units in Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi, etc., 
it has become an unmanageable empire, requiring a Gibbon 
to write on it. 

The successes of higher education come to mind less readily 
than the failures, because higher education is a highly ambitious 
and sophisticated entity. It remains the principal avenue through 
which a developing country can attain all-round progress. As 
problems grow more complicated in a society, higher education 
becomes more important, not less, as a resource for solution of 
diHiculties. 

In 1947 we had only 20 universities and the year 1977 saw 
111 Indian universities in operation. Higher education after 
Independence has progressed enormously for, in 30 years, 91 
new universities have been established, Tlie rate of growth of so 
many universities in such a short time should be a world record 
in itself. No other country in the world has added on an average 
three universities each year, for a period of 30 years. This 
growth, counted as a success, is more in terms of quantity than of 
quality. But it is for th e first time that middle and lower classes 
cajne^o campus life. For qualitative improvement and’l'egula- 
tion of growth the nation witnessed during the 50s the emergence 
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of the University Grants Commission for coordinating the efforts 
of various universities and for improving their standards. The 
character of the Indian University Grants Commission is more or 
less like that of the^colo nial mastersJr LEneland. The structure of 
the Commission, its functioiung and areas of operations resemble 
a great deal with those of the University Grants Committee 
in Britain. But in actual operation the Indian University Grants 
Commission has not been able to maintain either the quality 
or the sophistication that one sees in the operation and achieve- 
ment of the British University Grants Committee. Yet the 
strivings and endeavours of the University Grants Commission 
in India are certainly laudable in such a short period. The 
difficulties faced by the University Grants Commission in India 
have been much more complex than those of its counterpart 
in Britain. 

The second major success, only in a narrow sense, that may 
offer itself for consideration is the development of some 
Central Universities in India. The Central Universities have 
contributed a great deal towards the attainment of academic 
and research standards and they have also helped in the progress 
of non-Central Universities both old and new, but not without 
learning a great deal from them in return. 

Other major achievements of our higher education have been 
the improvement in the potentiality to attract better minds to 
teaching and research through upgrading of salaries of university 
teachers ; through provision of a greater number of senior teaching 
posts in most univereities and through the provision of much better 
service conditions for teachem including the facility of study leave 
and availability of fellowships. Indian higher education stands in 
high repute for its ability to escape censorship even during the 
Emergency. Threats of censorship practically never did enter 
the university horizons. Censorship had its way in the univer- 
sities of numerous developing countries and to some extent 
its milder threats were discermble even in the universities of 
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some developed countries. It is in this context in particular 
that Indian scholarship deserves congratulations. 

The next major successor Indian Higher Education is that 
during the last 15 years it was able to survive campus violence, 
strikes by students, teachers and karamcharis and many 
Vice-Chancellors performed in such noble ways that they need to 
be honoured with valuable awards like the ‘VIR CHAKRA’. 

Another major success appears to be through the efforts of 
agile sections of university faculty fordeveloping the consciousness 
of inter-disciplinary studies and also for providing them in 
some ways in many universities. Indian scholarship has been 
quite alert, and to a great extent successful, in the promotion of 
research, at least of some kind, in teaching departments and for 
obtaining a fairly large number of scholarships for students. In 
such a short time it is not expected that either all or most of the 
university research should be close to and/or higher than of 
average standards, particularly during the early years of the 
initiation of this activity. Yet, the research journals of the world 
published have about 6 to 10 per cent of their total contents 
from Indian sources. 

Another remarkable success achieved by Indian scholarship 
has been in the development of comparatively better university 
libraries, which certainly arc still poor in comparison 
with international standards. Indian scholarship has yet to 
unfold and derive numerous advantages which are available in 
the kit of modern informaiion and library scientists. The stage 
must soon arrive wherein from one single place in the country, 
more than one is neither possible nor desirable as per experi- 
ments in other countries, any scholar in the country can seek for 
up-to-date bibliographical lists, current awareness services 
based on the profiles of researchers and academicians, photo- 
copies on subsidised rates, and on loan graphic materials to 
various corners of the country. 
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The University Grants Commission initiated thinking on vital 
areas like curriculum reforms, better teaching methods, faculty 
development, and modern methods of examinations. But, so 
far the issues have got only superiicial treatment International 
research findings in these areas were not gathered for relating 
them to our local conditions in the process of finding compre- 
hensive and feasible solutions. Busy and professional panelists, 
as against real students of these issues, were made to analyse each 
issue separately, while all the four issues required related synthetic 
analysis for exploring the practicability of reforms. Serious 
scholarship on university problems has yet to emerge as a full- 
time interest for study and research. It is only specialists in 
individual disciplines who advised the Commission on these 
related areas, obviously through isolated, individualised and 
superficial approaches and solutions. However, whatever has 
been produced by the UGC could be integrated and expanded 
in the near future. 

While Indian scholarship has been the victim of more than 
normal mutual jealousy and hatred, the rise of the lotus was seen 
in the growing trends of group discussions between teachers and 
scholars. The last three decades have witnessed better and 
greater writings and publications by Indian scholars. The 
establishment of Centres of Advanced Studies in certain selected 
departments of Indian universities was no doubt taken as a 
cheating^ game by smart ones but it will be unjust to deny their 
glowing contributions in the development of respective areas of 
scholarship in -the country. Indian universities and scholars 
have certainly seen the emergence and development of better 
hostel and sports facilities, which Nverc much too scarce previously. 
The Indian scholar has reacted very well in his contacts 
with scholars of other countries and in the process it has 
been his privilege to get honour and respect from distinguished 
academicians of other countries. 
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In brief, the Indian scholarship has shown over years a 
greater and growing virtue of a better sense of priorities in 
its plans of development and in their implementation. But 
there still appears a tremendous a:ope for future years so 
that our better sense of priorities reaches the stage close to 
the best sense of priorities within the limited resources available. 
To conclude, unless much is achieved in respect of igniting the 
community of students for better learning processes, all these 
successes will only mean success of the means but failure of the 
ends. 

Prognostications about hi^er education can never be safe 
on the part of a single person. Hence , the best way is to leave 
the affairs of the future as desirables. By the year 2000 A.D. 
Indian Higher Education should endeavour to innovate its 
contents and direction rather in the following ways. It should 
devise newer learning situations comprising learning through real 
activities. The dull and passive notes-taking of lectures should 
disappear. There should be some courses which will not be job 
oriented. Unless the income oriented approach is partially 
supplemented by learning qua learning, universities will not 
regain their real character of scholarship. We must be able to 
provide numerous course choices for our students. Maybe 
our universities are able to replace fail or pass certification role 
by issuing just attendance certificates. Also, there may be no 
minimum entrance requirements. People should come to the 
umversities in their thirties, forties and fifties for specially tailored 
courses. Tuition income shall obtain greater percentage in univer- 
sity funds. The community of students should develop pressures 
on faculty performance and roles. Student unions should be 
involved in these reforms though they may not be exactly appoint- 
ing and dismissing teachers. One (or more) nationally renowned 
teacher in each course need be lecturing to the entire nation 
through television network. Our libraries should have computers 
and all libraries in a town be under one co-operative control; 
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and supporting services should be greatly increased in our 
universities. The numbers of students and faculties should 
fall. It is also hoped that tenure of Vice-Chancellors will 
be peaceful and the tenet that *a Vice-C hancellor-Canjio-no 
wrong' will be greatly in vogue, eliminating strikes and violence 
orPthe campus. 
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CHAPTER 


The University Scene 


Sir Eric Ashby wrote in 1973 that we are at “ 

when the balance of forces m systems of h^het e^^^ 

over the world is upset by social 5 dements of 

Ashby's observation ^er elcation in India after 

change have gripped and mou E 

1948. The first major element of chang ^ education, 

continuously spiralling number o ’^‘P‘° operating with 

New universities (Tablc-1) and ^ .dthout 

largely newly recruited j-^etor is the well 

proper book and other resour ^ discipline- 

accepted rapid growth of new "'’™ . .j^eipUnes, demand- 
ranging from Economics to Physics an revision of courses. 

ing frequent and edge tests both the ability 

This kind of accelerated growth in kno E ^ „ost 

and adaptability of university tcac ers^^^^^^^ absence of 

Indian teachers fail in updating « 

proper information services. 

The next element to note is n . jj ^ courses 

of modern students. They wan. modifications 
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offered The conventional views are challenged by the new 
generation of students, who want courses that will increase 
their skills, so that they can move their way in the organi- 
sational world. The demand for relevance is another point. 
Learning for the sake of learning is no more a valid 
principle. Due to greater information possessed, wider interests, 
developed, better preparation and increased sophistication in the 
newer generation, some educationists feel that today’s students 
get bored in classes right from the age of fifteen. Their anger 
and resentment take the shape of strikes, etc. 

The next element of importance is connected with the job 
market and unemployment. The entire labour of education goes 
in vain for persons in their twenties who fail to get jobs. They 
find that the education system of the country is out of tune with 
hard facts. Another element is the change in values and attitudes 
in the country as a whole. Political misbehaviour by leaders and 
corruption and inefficiency by executives make our youngsters 
pity and hate their elders. The generation gap also plays 
its role. 

Another feature of value is that society has witnessed the 
transformation of the teacher, who no more possesses his 
traditional characteristics and attributes. A teacher today is a 
professional careerist. But the worst phenomenon is due to the 
absence of a proper medium of communication between students, 
teachers and learning materials. It is due to the change of 
medium from English to ill-equipped regional languages, unable 
to sustain higher learning through the existing quality and quantity 
of literature in various subjects. It is not possible to have English 
even as a library language, what the Education Commission 
prescribed in the sixties. Higher education, once controlled by 
the elite, conducted by the elite for the children of the elite, is now 
in all respects replaced by education of the masses with their 
urge for jobs and who do not care at all about elite culture. 

In the development of higher education there are three signifi- 
cant models. The first one is the English or Oxford model of the 
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17th century covering the education of a ruling class with 
emphasis on moral and intellectual values. The second model 
originated in Scotland, in the 19th century, opening higher 
education to the general public with emphasis on practical and 
utilitarian subjects like accounting and government work — 
different from the model of elite education. The third model 
originated from Germany, after the Humboldtian revolution, 
covering institutionalisation of research. It emphasised training 
in scientific method aimed at the expansion of knowledge. All 
these three models are simultaneously in vogue in the universities 
of the world. While about 150 years ago all professors had the 
same sort of education, the faculty today possesses diversified 
educational qualifications for different subjects in higher educa- 
tion. A teacher’s work is divided today between teaching of 
undergraduates and postgraduates and the conduct of research. 

The two roles of teaching and research have placed teachers in 
a conflicting dilemma. Those who conduct research and publish 
are considered true scholars and those who primarily teach are 
mere teachers. The criterion of a successful professor is qualita- 
tive research, and this is the first model. The second model in 
the community is, the excellent teacher, who is generally not 
honoured as much as a research professor. This anomaly ; 
happens because good teaching cannot be convincingly measured 1 
by authorities, and it is a subject of doubt by colleagues, while [ 
good research, once acclaimed by the community of researchers, / 
is bound to be taken for granted. At times research is done at I 
the cost of proper teaching, which means the loss of the student 1 
as client. It is almost the same position wherein the practising ' 
medical doctor, ignoring examination and treatment of patients, 
devotes his major time in preparing medical reviews and abstracts. 

Models of university students arc many. The first model 
contains the gifted learners. They arc bound to sprout even on 
a dung-hill. The techniques of teaching and methods of evalua- 
tion do not disturb them while better ways can alw'ays make 
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them obtain better results. It is this number of about 10% to 
15% students, who are the contribution of Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian genius and genes, who excel in the world of scholarship 
and manage the affairs of the country- It is again this group, 
which is often referred to by educationists and professors, who 
wrongly claim it as their contribution to the pride of India. 
Obviously, this group is an exception and not an average product 
of our education. The systems and techniques of higher educa- 
tion should not brag about it as their success for they were bound 
to distinguish themselves irrespective of the process they would 
have gone through. 

The success of a system lies in the quality of average products 
and in the system of education, on its ability to improve weaker 
stuff. There are colleges where admissions close at 70% marks. 
No wonder such students perform better than those in colleges 
where admissions go down to 40% marks. The real test of the 
quality of education is if it can improve the mediocre to the level 
of the good category and the weak to the rank of the mediocre. 
But on the contrary our higher education ends in a downward 
trend, where a good student becomes mediocre; a mediocre one 
becomes a weak student; and a weak student either drops out or 
fails. These downward and upward trends depend entirely on 
what NN’c do in our universities and how wc conduct our teaching- 

The other important type of students in our universities are 
the uncducable. A great disappointment can be prevented in our 
society, university and the professoriate, if they are not required 
to impart culture and learning to this uninterested category 
of students. Selectivity in admissions must be rigidly enforced 
in our universities to exclude uncducablcs. 

The change in clientele has brought in its fold changes in 
objectives, functions and in other details. How the world operates 
cannot be taught to students because the teachers themselves do 
not know about it properly. There is a gaping misfit between 
what the students want from colleges and what higher education 
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actually provides. In many cases there is no consciousness on 
the part of parents and students as to what they want from higher 
education. It is only a tradition to go to campuses in the 
belief that it may benefit a person in life. 

Non-degree holders get brain-washed by our education system 
and condemn themselves for life forming ultimately the culture 
of silence, because during their youth they could not get higher 
degrees. In fact, alongwith missing some curriculum informa- 
tion, what they largely missed was college years filled with much, 
drudgery. Yet the trap of higher education is there because it 
plays gatekeeper to employment opportunities and welfare media. 
The university degree has also closed off earlier escape routes like 
a career in business where need for degrees and specialisation has 
now become more rigid after the successful experiments of the 
Harvard Business School. So, any person wishing for a career 
must pay tribute to higher education irrespective of its dividends 
and liabilities. 

But higher education for infiated numbers, more than 
society requires, has placed graduates in jobs where only 
matriculates are needed and the worst happens when they 
remain unemployed. Even the phenomenon of marriage finds 
degrees a necessity. With the salary of professors touching 
Rs. 2,500/- per month in the Indian economy, it should certainly 
be higher education’s most pleasant moment in India. Having 
placed university teachers m better grades, the country naturally 
expects good returns in the coming decade. Will this happen? 

The present state of educational reforms in our country is not 
satisfactory. About thirty years have passed and we have only 
been able to achieve a little. The semester system has been 
adopted only by sixty five universities. While a university may 
have the somcslcr system for master’s studies, the same university 
is also seen conducting only one examination in a year for under- 
graduate students. Internal assessment covering 0% to 50% 
marks is in vogue in seventy four universities. Twenty five 
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universities have developed question banks and forty four uni- 
versities have adopted the grading system, in place of numerical 
marks, ranging between the four point grade to the eleven point 
grade. The above statistics should not assure the reader that our 
universities have introduced these elements of change systemati- 
cally by adequately preparing the teachers, students and others. 
On the other hand, the changes introduced are merely in name, 
brought about through isolated efforts and hasty thinking. 

In 1978, the University Grants Commission announced in 
consultation with the Prime Minister that higher degrees will not 
be necessary for many jobs and that universities will allow exami- 
nations in all courses by private candidates. These two steps, 
if really taken, are likely to cure many chronic pathological 
symptoms of higher education. Higher education has always been 
under a cloud. Troubles, problems and even failures, etc., are 
nothing new to it. The society at large retains its doubts about 
higher education, and intellectuals, though generally respected are 
notable to eliminate the society’s mistrust altogether. Professors 
are taken as nincompoops with the reputation of not being 
able to cope with the real world. Also, in our country higher 
status jobs are not to the tune of the number of yearly products 
of our universities. People appear disgusted with higher educa- 
tion’s dedication to the status quo. Very narrow specialisation 
by professors has more of disadvantages than advantages 
stemming out from it. From the students’ angle, getting a degree 
dominates over getting broad education, which may also not be 
possible from narrow specialists. 

Speculating on the future of higher education, Alexander 
Mood, in a Carnegie Commission study, radically suggested that 
! the higher education should abandon its certification function, 
^ which has almost lost its importance. Some of his other sugges- 
tions were that students be given a full veto in employing and 
promoting faculty members; a Video University be established 
and entrance qualifications should be eliminated. Let audio- 
visual mass communication centres teach, and teachers, like 
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privately practising medical doctors, may well start the private 
practice of coaching and tutorials to supplement audio-visual 
teacWng. Over-security of employment and salary increase have 
generated chronic inertia in teachere, which can be shaken by the 
challenges of private practice and by threats from the consumers, 
the students. Can we hope for such drastic remedies in our 
higher education by the year 2000 A.D.? 

Indian Universities established up to 1975-76 
Tabic— I 


Year of S. 

Establishment No. 

University 

Total 

Enrolment 

1857 

(01) 

Calcutta University 

2,33,936 


(02) 

Bombay University 

73,871 


(03) 

Madras University 

1,06,584 

1887 

(04) 

Allahabad University 

21,753 

1916 

(05) 

Banaras Hindu University (Varanasi) 14,588 


(06) 

Mysore Umverslty 

50,506 

1917 

(07) 

Patna University 

9,184 

1918 

(08) 

Osmania University (Hyderabad) 

62,142 

1921 

(03) 

Aligarh Muslim University 

9,596 


(10) 

Lucknow University 

29,093 

1922 

(11) 

Delhi University 

78,506 

. 1923 

(12) 

Nagpur University 

60,227 

1926 

(13) 

Andhra University (Waltair) 

62,982 

1927 

(14) 

Agra University 

40,720 

1929 

(15) 

Annamalai Umveisity (Annamalai- 



nagar) 

5,746 

1937 

(16) 

Kerala University (Trivandrum) 

50,709 

1943 

(17) 

Utkal University (Bhubaneswar) 

24,204 

1946 

(18) 

Saugar University 

21,033 

1947 

(19) 

Rajasthan University (Jaipur) 

76,360 


(20) 

Panjab University (Chandigarh) 

46,006 

1948 

(21) 

Gauhati University 

29,140 


(22) 

Kashmir Univereity (Srinagar) 

12,470 
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1 

2 3 

4 

1949 

(23) Roortee University 

1,983 


(24) Poona University 

63,004 


(25) M.S. University of Bsvoda 

17,736 


(26) Kanalak University (Dharwar) 

41,479 

1950 

(27) Gujarat University (Mimedabad) 

82,609 

1951 

(28) S.N.D.T. Women’s University 



(Bombay) 

13,657 


(29) Bharati (Santiniketan.) 

1,578 

1952 

(30) Bihar University (Muzaffarpur) 

16,793 

1954 

(31) Sri Venkateswara University (TimpatO 27,320 

1955 

(32) Sardar Patel University (Vallabh 



Yidyanagat) 

9,844 


(33) Jadavpur Univenity (Calcutta) 

4.793 

1956 

(34) Kurukshetra University 

57,029 


(35) Indira Kala Sangit VishtvaWdy'alaya 



(Kha'iragarh) 

324 

1957 

(36) Vikrata Unis-ersity (Ujjain) 

19,904 


(37) Gorakhpur University 

5S,70S 


(38) Jabalpur Umversity 

17.393 


1958 (39) Sampurnanand Sanskrit Vishv.'avidj’alaya 

(Vavanasi) 2,707 

(40) Marathw'ada University’ (Aurangabad) 45,793 
1960 (41) G.B. Pant University of Agriculture & 



Technology (Nainital) 

2,178 

(42) 

Bvird\s*an Umversity 

55,627 

(43) 

Kalyani University 

U893 

(44) 

Bhagalpur University 

10.610 

(45) 

Ranchi University 

24,388 

(46) 

K.S. Darbhan^ Sanskrit 
Vishwaridyalaya 

2,050 

(47) 

Punjab Agricultural University 
(Ludhiana) 

2,568 

(48) 

Punjabi Umversity (Patiala) 

22.655 

(49) 

Orissa University of Agriculture & 
Technology (Bhubaneswar) 

959 
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2 

3 

4 

1963 

(50) 

North Bengal University (Siliguri) 

21,323 


(51) 

Rabindra Bharati (Calcutta) 

2,974 


(52) 

Magadh University (Gaya) 

22,506 


(53) 

Jodhpur University 

10,441 


(54) 

Udaipur University 

8,163 


(55) 

Shivajt University (Kolhapur) 

47,049 

1964 

(56) 

Indore University 

16,833 


(57) 

Jiwaji University (Gwalior) 

21,085 


(58) 

(59) 

Ravi Shankar University (Raipur) 
University of Agricultural Sciences 

25,630 


(Bangalore) 

2,735 


(60) 

Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University 


(Hyderabad) 

2,300 


(61) 

Bangalore University 

46,301 


(62) 

Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi Vishwavidyalaya 


(Jabalpur) 

2,181 

1965 

(63) 

Dibrugarh University 

11,631 


(64) 

Kanpur University 

50,608 


(65) 

Meerut University 

50,781 


(66) 

Madurai University 

48,250 


(67) 

Saurasbtra University (Rajkot) 

40,105 


(68) 

South Gujarat University (Surat) 

19,945 

1967 

(69) 

Berhampur University 

5,893 


(70) 

Sambalpur University 

13,292 

1968 

(71) 

Gujarat Ayurveda University 
(Jamnagar) ' 

2,192 


(72) 

Jawaharlal Nehru University 



(New Delhi) 

2,039 


(73) 

Mahatma Phule Krishi Vidyapeeth 
(Rahuri, Distt Ahmednagar) 

1,826 


(74) 

Calicut University 

27,243 


(75) 

Awadesh Pratap Singh University 
(Rewa) 

15,388 


(76) 

Assam Agricultural University 
(Jorhat) 

751 

1969 

(77) 

Guru Nanak Dev University 
(Amritsar) 

34,486 

2! 
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1 2 3 


4 


1970 


1971 

1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


(78) Jammu University 8,268 

(79) Panjabrao Krishi Vidyapith (Akola) 2,248 

(80) Haryana Agricultural University 

(Hissar) 1,536 

(81) Himachal Pradesh University (Simla) 11,949 

(82) Bhopal University 16,481 

(83) Rajendra Agricultural University 

(Dholi, Distt., Muzaffzarpur) 1,124 

(84) Tamil "Nadu Agricultural University 

(Coimbatore) 2,154 

(85) Cochin University 283 

( 86 ) Kerala Agricultural University 

(Tfichuf) 619 


(87) 

( 88 ) 

( 89 ) 

( 90 ) 

( 91 ) 

(92) 

(93) 

(94) 

(95) 

( 96 ) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 

( 100 ) 

( 101 ) 

( 102 ) 


Gujarat Agricultural University 
(Ahmedabad) 

Konkan Krishi Vidyapith (Dapoli) 
Marathwada Krishi Vidyapith 
(Patbani) 

LalithNarayanMithila University 
(Datbhanga) 

Jawahaclal Nehru Technological 
University (Hyderabad) 

North Basterii Hill University 
(Shillong) 

Kumaon University (Nainital) 

Garhwal University (Srinasar- 
Garhwal) 

K^shi Vidyapeeth (Varanasi) 

Bidban Chandra Krishi Viswavidyalaya 
(Kalyani) j 

University of Hyderabad ' 47 


1,818 

542 

1,160 

12,270 

3,305 

4,756 

5,748 

9,946 

2,002 


university of Hyderabad ' 

Chandra Scliar AvnH t 


« j ccnnoiogy (Faizabad) 

Chandra SclAar Azad University of 
Agriculture & Technology (Kanpur) 
Avadb University (Faizabad) . 
Bundeikhand University (Jhansi) 
Rohilkhaud University (Bareilly) 


718 

17,197 

9,708 

23,137 
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Other Institutions of Higher Learning 


Year of S. Institution deemed to be Total 

recognition No. University Enrolment 


1958 

(I) Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore) 

1.006 


(2) Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
(New Delhi) 

514 

1962 

(3) Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 
(Hardwar) 

312 


(4) Jamia Milia Isiamia (New Delhi) 

1,023 

1963 

(5) Gujarat Vidyapecth (Ahmedabad) 

447 

1964 

(6) Tata Institute of Social Sciences (Bombay) 

198 


(7) Birla Institute of Technology & Science 
(Pilani) 

2,055 

1967 

(8) Indian School of Mines (Dhanbad) 

509 

1973 

(9) Central Institute of English & Foreign 
Languages (Hyderabad) 

97 


Orand Tota] of Stodents in J97S-76 24,26, 


Note: The UGC report for the year 1977-78- shows that 
number of universities were 105, other institutions 10, 
and student enrolment 25,64,972. 
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CHAPTER 


Peers and the University Grants Commission 


Indian Universities have developed complete traditional unifor- 
mity. New ideas, plans and organisational reforms are neither 
comprehensively formulated nor properly executed. Hence, 
they fail to penetrate the status quo. The requirement of study of 
international research and its adaptiveness could not develop 
in the attitudes of our academicians. These are the phenomena 
which can be termed as ‘Oerical restrictions’ to academic innova- 
tion and growth. This lapse keeps our higher education in 
intellectual somnolence where, like the Oxford situation once 
upona time, the junior scholars drink andhunt and seniorscholars 
drink and sleep. 

• Before describing and evaluating various efforts of the 
University Grants Commission of our country in the field of 
higher education, it needs lo be stated that the successes of the 
University Grants Commission are in fact the successes of 
Indian scholarship, because in various panels and committees, 
it is the Indian scholars who work and decide UGC plans. 
Similarly, the failures of the University Grants Commission 
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are again the failures of Indian professors, because if they fail 
in formulating comprehensively the projects of the University 
Grants Commission then the projects arc bound to achieve less, 
if not fail altogether. The University Grants Commission does 
not have its o^vn full-time experts. The visiting expertise 
invariably comes out of the faculties of Indian Universities. 
Hence, the evaluation of UGC projects really means the 
evaluation of Indian scholarship, and not of a few officers of 
the University Grants Commission. 

The Uiuversity Grants Commission is an agency working 
between the University world on one side and the Government on 
the other. It interprets university needs and affairs to the 
government, and goverrunental attitudes to universities. In this 
process it takes grants and disburses them andalsotn'es to maintain 
academic standards. It needs to be trusted by both parties. 
Sophistication in its operations requires that neither of these two 
parties should feel that the UGC is much too favourably 
inclined to the other— working either solely as a governmental 
agency ignoring the cause of universities, or working as an 
uncontrolled champion of universities, undermining the govern- 
mental approach and linutations. 

In fact, in its mission of honest brokerage between the two, 
the UGC never really becomes popular with either. No 
agency, in fact, can. Sir John F. Wolfenden, the Principal 
Librarian of British Museum, wWle working as Chairman 
of the British University Grants Committee from 1963 to 1968, 
formulated the ‘Principle of Equal and Opposite Unpopularity’ 
to explain tlus phenomenon of UGC operations. In this way 
the UGC will be kicked, like a football, by both sides, timeand 
again. 

^ As long as the UGC remains slightly unpopular with 
; both, it should be taken as vote of confidence from both the 
' parties. Therefore, criticisms of UGC by students, teachers 
^ and university administrators on the one hand, and by bureaucrats 
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ingovernment, members ofparliamentandeven by the Cabinet, on 
the other, should be taken as a natural course, and in many cases 
as true compliments. It does not, however, mean that the UGC 
can do no wrong. In fact, wrong is done by it often, and much of 
it is of a serious nature, for its role is highly complex and problems 
have no limits. Once, due to lack of proper care, a less than fully 
comprehensive plan is worked out, ignoring global research 
findings, investment in projects goes down the drain and achieve- 
ment is reported only on paper. 

Accepting senior roles in UGC is like the ‘Kiss of death’, 
demanding greatest alertness for success in conceiving and 
launching of countrywide projects on higher learning. The 
fact, however, remains that the policies are formulated by 
academic peers, >vho must be held responsible for failure, and 
the Commission functions through Review Committees, visiting 
Committees and other special committees, largely drawn from 
universities where the problem of higher education is a part-time 
interest of peers out balanced by greater interest in their subject. 

The University Grants Commission of India is based largely 
on the sophisticated model of the British University Grants 
Committee. If the British model of theUGCworksand is largely 
succeaful, like the unique British monarchy, it is due to the 
special characteristics of the British society, its institutions and 
values. Such a model can also work in some Commonwealth 
countries, but their real and full success in Bangaladesh, India 
and Pakistan may not be possible to the extent experienced in 
Britain. While the British UGC is not a statutory body, the 
Indian UGC is a statutory body with links with the Ministry 
of Education. In many other respects there are significant 
differences between the British pattern and its application in 
Commonwealth countries. 

The potentiality, adaptability and effectiveness of the UGC, 
the Peers and the universities can be judged from the state of the 
major transition which is round the comer. The sector ‘Plus 
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Three’ of the scheme of Ten Plus Two Plus Three’ is at the doors 
of our universities. Soon it will get in. There is no clear thinking 
about it. The pre-linkage with ‘Plus Two’ is vague or rather 

absent. No worthwhile coordination between the merchants of 

‘Plus Three’ and traders of ‘Plus Two’ has taken place. As a result, 
in a university some disciplines will add one more year as a 
consequence of 10 + 2, while some other faculties will not add the 
extra year and will maintain the status quo. Some departments 
will regulate their courses in ‘Plus Three’ and some departments 
will hold on to the earlier courses despite the addition of one year 
in ‘Plus Two’. 

The concept of foundation courses is also not clear. This issue 
requires intimate and exhaustive group study over years. Should 
each faculty work out separate courses or should there be a 
uniform foundation course? Books for plus three are not in the 
market. They are likely to be hurriedly prepared and belatedly 
published, as we experienced in the case of the ‘Plus Two’ stage. 
The very philosophy of adding one more year of teaching, without 
improving methods of learmng and instruction, will not raise 
standards. 

No intimate dialogue took place between teachers of ‘Plus 
Two’ and ‘Plus Three’ for handing over and taking over the 
human crop in students, nor have all the beads of departments in 
a university finally identified general principles of uniformity 
at the ‘Plus Three’ stage. This was the lime to work out the 
pattern of question papers for each course wluch could have been 
incorporated in syllabi so as to reap the advantages of 
examination reforms formulated by the XJGC a few years ago. 
The worst tWng, however, maybe the lack of uniformity in 
eligibility conditions for admissions to the first year of the 
‘Plus Three’ in various courses, if proper care is not taken. 

The ‘Plus Three’ is already there in the court of universities. 
No comprehensive preparations to launch it have been made 
by them. Policies are not yet clear. Under these circumstances 
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Chaos is the obvious result. One wishes that this chaos could 
become a blessing in disguise whereby we may not have a ted 
and rigid syllabus; a teacher may teach the subject as he thin s 
proper; the teacher examines his students and awards marks 
or grades providing a holiday to the examination branch; and 
admission to higher classes is made on the basis of such 

evaluations. The overall outcome of these innovations must have 

brought good results of value and modernity. But, alas, this wi 
not happen. Courses will be hurriedly worked out and will be 
“quarter-heartedly” taught by teachers, and students will depend 
on their sharp memory already developed to take examina ions. 

The same ■telling and listening’ business will thrive in higher 
education. It will worsen the affairs of our univerMties as a new 
plan often docs in the absence of proper "‘Tm 

Standing and sufficient preparations. The first a c . 

■ Plus Two Plus Three’ will suffer in the same way as a g - 
pig does in an experiment which becomes unsucce^ful. ^e 

■ Congress Government worked out this scheme, "rhe 
ministers often decried it and thereby left universities in suspense 
whether the scheme will ultimately he implemented or no . 

The Prime Minister twice declared that in six months educa 
tional reforms-will takeplace. Two sets of six months ^y 

passed since his announcement. Even if the presen a 

had not poken about 10+2+3, it was certain that 
. were not going to do their homework properly and on time^ 

Whichever way the things may move, the ‘Plus Three is going 

be a failure on many counts. 
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Misery of Being A Vice-Chancellor 


Whenever a new Vice-Chancellor joins a university, for a few 
weeks there is an atmosphere of cheer and goodwill all over the 
campus. Garlandings, parties and welcome speeches are the most 
important events at this initial stage. But it does not take many 
months, depending upon the size of the university, for “hai-hai” 
slogans and demands for his resignation to become a common 
affair, generally resulting in his leaving the office before the expiry 
of his term. Only a thin crowd bids him ‘farewell’. Why 
does this happen? What are the factors and in what ways is the 
personality of a Vice-Chancellor responsible for such an end? 
These are the issues that need to be analysed. 

A Vice-Chancellor’s administrative task could be categorised 
into the following areas : his equation with the state authorities 
for getting enough funds and for generally upholding his deci-lt-' 
sions and continued support of his actions. The second one is, his 
relationship with the “barons’* of the university. The professors 
and the heads of departments, in turn, need the approval of the 
Vice-Chancellor for their decisions, as also his continued support. 
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Ben-David summarises the governance of American univer- 
sities as: “devolution of authority in intellectual and academic 
matters from the board of trustees and the pre^dent, to the 
de partment and its in dimiliaLmemhers. This, coupled with the 
vigour of administratively strong presidents, is the source of 
unequal adaptiveness and innovativeness of the American 
university”. 

Our Vice-Chancellors are comparatively powerless adminis- 
trators and a major area of resentment is the monopoly power 
of the prestigious professor, as against devolution to the ranks. 
The younger teachers describe him as a sort of academic baron 
with his control over grants, power of selection, etc. Though the 
younger teachers participate in council and departmental meet- 
ings, policy has generally been already determined by the seniors. 

An alytical work on the administration of higher education 
in India is minim al if not altogether absent. Due to this vacuum 
it appears that higher education has become unmanageable. 
Today 47 universities are closed, that is. about half t e 
universities. The very fact that so many universiiies are closed 
makes one feel that the pattern of university administration 
requires innovation. 

The most general problem faced by the top administration 
of a university is the existence and dynamics of rival groups in 
various sectors— students, teachers and ministerial staff. e 
rival groups oppose each other irrespective of the merits m a 
case. Examples of this subjective attitude are given be ow. 
of a dozen applicants only one teacher is to be 
.Most out of the remaining eleven will then start opposing 
Vice-Chancellor. 

If certain professors are associated with various 
their rivals automatically become critical of the top a 
tration and it does not matter who got the chance 
deserving one was. Comparatively, the university 
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The third area of a Vice-Chancellor’s concern is the actions 
and reactions of the younger teachers, who are generally at cross 
purposes with the heads of departments. The fourth area of a 
Vice-Chancellor’s concern is the body of students from under- 
graduate to research level. This group has no constant^tmpve->.^ 
ment’ but adhoc issues do come up from time to time, needing 
decisions and actions. The fifth area is the karamcharis and 
their problems. The sixth covers certain unforeseen circum- 
stances that may crop up in society as a whole like the imposi- 
tion of the Emergency, etc. 

Perhaps, in our country higher education has practically 
become ungovernable and its admiiustrative rituals may well be 
on their way to obsolescence. The patterns of governance have 
not changed since the medieval universities adopted the monastic 
style of administration, developed by St. Benedict of Nursia in 
530 A.D., under which the head was to call together the whole 
community (then small in number) in a meeting to discuss the 
issues in hand. In the light of the discussions the head would 
minute the decisions and initiate action. The head was only the 
first among equals. The source of the authority was derived 
from the consent of the governed masters and teachers, who were 
also required to take “an oath of obedience to university statutes”. 
Self-government was indeed the principle with a dutiful attitude 
on the part of all. 

In England the government of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge is described as -direct democracy” while in other 
universities it is identified as “a combination of an oligarchy and 
f Th' Robbins Report of the sixties 

identified two pathologies in the governance of universities— 
first, the predominance of lay membership on courts or senates 
and second, the excessive power of the professors, eclipsing the 
JTOunger teachers whose revolt is generally a kind of reaction. 
The same is true about our universities. 
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chaos in education? Perhaps, the Prime Minister should consider 
discussing these issues with the leaders of the political parties 
because the issue is a vital one. If the Prime Minister does not 
succeed, perhaps, like China’s, our universities should be closed 
for a decade instead of allowing them to be endlessly dragged from 
crisis to crisis. 

The Kothari Commission on the role and appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor, expected him to embo^ t he spirit of academic 
freed om and the principles of good managem ent. But the famous 
Clark Kerr visualises certain new roles for Vice-Chancellors 
and Presidents. His conduct will be less in the committee 
room and more in the open. He will appeal to mass groups 
and less to representatives. He will be more visible, more accessi- 
ble, more of a public personality. Indian Vice-Chancellors need 
to play these roles. 

As these roles are equal to that of a minister, minus the latter’s 
powers, the Vice-Chancellor should move from the present status 
of the first among equals to the status of a lieutenant-governor 
on a campus; othci^vise he will continue to get squashed. 
One has to keep one’s fingers crossed about normalcy on 
our campuses even if the V.C. has the powers and status of a 
lieutenant-governor. But at least a V.C. would not be locked in 
or locked out and violence will not take serious forms. An 
additional way out may be to allow the emergence of at least one 
private university for the sake of change and some sober effect. 

While the office of the Vice-Chancellor is full of troubles the 
real misfortune hits a university when a bad Vice-Chancellor is 
appointed through political manipulations or otherwise. There 
arc certain characteristics comprising favourtism, parochialism, 
short sightedness, political approaches and lack of academic 
and administrative ability which make a Vicc-Chancellordcslroy 
a university for a long time to come. Unfortunately w’c neither 
conduct detailed case studies on administrative problems in 
universities and colleges nor publish them. If the king of a 
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appear to be a jealous lot. Tolerance is not one of their 
virtues. Whenever attacks are launched in an academic council, 
the academic barons prefer silence, forcing the chairman to 
give some sort of defence. The brunt is thus borne by the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Leaders of teachers’ unions generally bargain for their personal 
promotion and once they achieve it they either leave the union, 
or lose interest. Students also behave in the same way. If 
union elections are announced the group likely to lose presses 
for postponement. If the Vice-Chancellor agrees to the post- 
ponement, some groups go on a hunger strike or agitation. If 
the university goes ahead with the elections, the other groups go 
on a hunger strike. Student groups are constantly in competition 
with each other to gain popularity for themselves and for their 
political masters. 

Whatever a Vice-Chancellor decides, opposition and stir are 
bound to be there, unless it is his own resignation. The man 
goes and the next one will also leave. This has become the 
rhythm of the university’s music. 

A microscopic analysis reveals the presence of the same pattern 
of rivalry and mutual dislike among officers and karamcharis. 
The officers control groups and hold many strings, while the 
popularity of the leadership of the karamcharis’ union depends 
on how many gains*deserving or undeserving — they can obtain. 
Performance of duty and the welfare of society do not count at 
all. A Vice-Chancellor, who does not carry purses of white and 
black money for all labour demands faces problems of trade union 
attacks. 

The basis of these problems, of course, is mostly political 
and it should not be difficult to name the political parties. 
For their short-sighted interests and certain immediate gains, 
the political parties should not weaken the country by interfering 
with campus life. What could do greater harm to a nation than 
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take place. Then comes the valedictory function, to match the 
inauguration, with findings and recommendations of the seminar 
and all the delegates go back. 

What after that? If we find a satisfactory answer to this 
question, then it should be taken for granted that the processes 
of innovation and reform are on, otherwise the status quo reigns. 
After some years, more or less the same gathering meets again 
having the same rhythm and result. This ritual goes on over 
the service period of an average academician. Achieving 
implementation for change in academic affairs is the real challenge 
for a Vice-Chancellor. This objective should be the manifesto 
adopted by the incoming Vice-Chancellor for his academic role. 

Regarding the administrative responsibility, the Vice-Chancellor 
designate, of at least some pioneering universities, may endeavour 
to distinguish between the prevailing vague and contradictory 
criteria of administration, and the possible criteria having 
harmony, clarity and efficacy. For such a scientific approach they 
need to experiment in ‘management by objectives". Management 
by objectives minimises the use of power and maximises control 
of administrative processes through a clear specification of goals. 
All involved persons get properly motivated in achieving set 
goals. 

It is also seen that more than half of the term of a new 
Vice-Chancellor is largely devoted to encountering attacks from 
various quarters w/io were tftemseiVes aspirants for (he ofhcc. 
Each aspirant runs his own group and gang of supporters. The 
l ast mo nt hs oX iho4erm mrfcbLdrift. The incumbent suddenly 
supplements his academic and administrative abilities by deeper* 
religious rituals. He devotes more time each day in prayers for 
seeking divine support to pass his remaining brief period peace- 
fully. He obviously wants to have some grace and respect at the 
time of handing over the oflicc. 

More problems arise if the Vice-Chancellor is to pick 
up some cotcrminal officers as his team. The personality 
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country can be controlled under the model of ‘Can do no wrong’ 
it should be simpler to evolve an administrative pattern wherein a 
Vice-Chancellor ‘Can do no wrong’. What it requires is research 
and then courage to experiment with administrative ways, 
different from the status quo. 

A Vice-Chancellor, the captain of Higher Education, should 
be the best type of craftsman. He should have ability to resolve 
big issues. What is needed most on our campuses is to take the 
faculty out of the attitude of indifference towards academic work 
and students. The tasks of instruction, curricula and evaluation 
are today neglected by the faculty. There have been 
Vice-Chancellors who were more than successful in using judge- 
ment in severe crises, but not one person succeeded in making 
the faculty take active interest in academic issues in a university. 
It is unfortunate that most of our faculty gets organised only 
on the sole issue of opposing authority. For a change our 
faculty need to get organised on academic issues covering 
educational reforms. How can such an essential and vital change 
be brought about at least in afew pioneering universities, is indeed 
the number one problem of Indian scholarsliip. One is pained 
to see that seminars and conferences, which can help in this 
respect, are conducted more as show-activity spending funds, a 
poor nation’s money, obtained with great difficulty. 

Tliis ‘show business’, doing for the sake of doing, in a competi- 
tor’s spirit either against a sister department or against rivals in 
the same department or doing it as a routine without any such 
rivalry, is often devoid of solid results. Very little knowledge 
and determination emerge from such academic gatherings 
towards change in right direction. The result is the continuation 
of the status quo. 

Suppose a department conducted an All India Seminar on 
faculty development. About three hundred delegates from all 
over the country travel and are together for a couple of days. A 
few papers are read. Some useful, as well as useless, discussions 
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should emerge as the penultimate step to protect and regulate 
a Vice-Chancellor. 
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characteristics of coterminal officers generate their own reactions 
and problems. As a result, new groupings take place in 
the University as a whole in the spirit of mutual defence 
pacts. The atmosphere of cold war becomes prominent for 
confrontation. 

Perhaps, these developments can be minimised, or eliminated 
altogether, if senior professors themselves form an informal 
guild to protect and regulate the new Vice-Chancellor. This 
professorial guild should comprise professors not having adminis- 
trative ambitions. The master academic plan of the university 
concerned should be their baby — in birth, rearing up, protec- 
tion and growth. No new Vice-Chancellor should be allowed 
to upset this academic plan. Let it become a strong convention 
that the new Vice-Chancellor invariably supports the master 
plan. If such a guild is not formed, selfish endeavours of 
finding out effective influences by local elements, over the new 
Vice-Chancellor, will continue and individual gains so obtained 
may not be in the best interests of a university. 

Another way to check this trend is to appoint coterminal 
officers only for a year. During this year the worth of 
coterminal individuals will be tested, chain reactions will also be 
less, and suitable arrangements can be made by one year old 
Vice-Chancellor in the interest of a university, without committ- 
ing all years of a term in the spirit of ‘Sinking or Swiming together’. 
This approach of togetherness is the most unsuitable device for 
adaption on a campus, where objectivity should be the sole 
methodology'. 

The reason for the failure of the office of the Vice-Chancellor 
in our country is mainly that the professoriate is not playing 
its constructive group role of protecting and regulating a 
Vice-Chancellor. If ever the state of university administration 
achieves the ultimate target viz., *a Vice-Chancellor can do no 
wrong’ it is necessary that the proposed guild of professors 
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All these expectations from a professor have a century-old 
background. Ancient and medieval universities looked for 
■learned professors’ when a Professor , 

a good scholar was always a professor. The Pcofe sor then wa 
concerned fully with the welfare of the •whole Jh 

concept of in loco parentis had taken deep roots and had become 
a part of the mythology constituting the professor’s personality. 

rp^enrrh The Hiost welcome Branmm wa> u 

grad'uate departments with emphasis on research were created. 

Unfortunately, as a result, the 
became fiin-enltnre of little mtetesUo.^_Etafe^ • 
lingering-diieasTSr^TivF^?^ 

became the single source of Pt'f '"V!' a These Lys 
thread, and other roles of a professor 

reputed professors do net ted 

most manage to teach less. <jci nnstaraduate 

undergraduates. tncd® °f for making 

. studies and research. So, the roots go s 
the showy parts better, 

Attractions of supplementary work " J'^^or’s 

honorarium outside the university have y The 

own concept pf his role and led hrm « P;f|;^f;”fo,,ors 
university, once his home, became an ag ^oloyers. Tlie 
became both— a P'c'*!' just as 

professor as a committee man is a pow „ ,j jouj institutions 

once there was no appeal from the pow ^^^ appeal from 

without risking damnation, so not education. The 

the power of the Commitee men m higher education 
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The Roles of a Professor 


The professor is technically the teacher of the highest grade 
among university teachers although senior readers and senior 
lecturers in most ways also have similar roles to that of a 
professor. Now, what exactly is his role? How is his 
performance? Are his clients happy with him? These and many 
other questions need to be asked occasionally. The first claim 
on a professor is that of the students. They want him to be a 
good teacher — knowledgeable, well prepared for a class, articulate 
and sympathetic. 

Parents want a professor to be a parent’s substitute, in loco 
parentis, working as a guide. The faculty expects a professor 
to be a productive scholar leading other teachers to success. 
A Vice-Chancellor expects the professor to assist him through 
committee work and for problem solving. Professional subject 
societies expect his co-operation and participation. Government 
and other agencies of society also have their claims on a 
professor’s expertise. The needs of his own continuing education 
demand many academic exercises from him. 
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convened on Wednesday afternoon it is felt that it spoils both the 
week-ends of concerned professors. 

Professorship has been the butt of many a caricature. Riehard 
Parson, an ISth century poet wrote; 

I went to Frankfurt, and got drunk 
' With that most learn’d professor, 

Brunk; 

I went to Worts, and got more drunken 
With that more learn’d professor, 

Ruhuken. 

of life, nte rare honouriestowed on the profe^ssor 
him as one who thmte the 

professor s giving up of their r troubles of modem 

Lgle largest etiological factor 

campuses. At least in India, hTpoUtie7parties. 

vacated by professors has been taken ove y P 

All the o“'y 

of war going on between teac tatio-cinative 

solution to the problem lies m pro e , j^jj-hers, between 

balance between their roles as teachers students and 

their teaching of undergraduam 

between their roles as professiona , ^th the welfare 

on the one hand and their role m loco porcnus svith 

of the ‘whole student’ on the other. 

During the last two centuries ci^I- -“d 

industrial revolution gave the ^ ‘knowledge. industry ’ 

universities “Lemicia'inSd^y^reV^d 

came into existence. The Wesie ^ First, to extend 

to perform two additional missions in a so . j pjohuction 

through applied research the wonders of mdustria 
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specialists in committee work are not the same good old 
teachers because they are forced to spend more of their lives in 
committees than in the classroom or library. These teachers are 
taught by committees how to become managers of a learning 
system. In each committee a crisis comes along regularly to 
convince the professor of his new importance in the wider sphere 
of university affairs. 

He no longer notices that the mimeographed material from 
all his committees weighs more than twenty pounds a year. 
He succumbs to his committee responsibilities. Also, the 
students go down with him for, now they too, are allowed to serve 
on committees, to become responsible members of the academic 
community. The university has become a large public corpora- 
tion. As committees begin to dominate the life of a university, 
the atmosphere of the classroom changes from one of a teacher 
with his students, to one of a committee man with a team of 
consumers. 

The professoriate contains the components of all attitudes — 
the priesthood, bourgeois and proletariat— while the student 
population has more of working class representation today. But 
no unfortunate conflict has arisen due to differences of characteris- 
tics in composition of the professoriate. Campus Committee men 
and Chairmen are fiom the older faculty, willing, rather anxious 
to hold positions. They may be less prestigious in scholarly 
terms. They generally are conservative and seek ways of 
getting along with top administration. In many cases the top 
administration is also derived from the same group. 

In the process of all this metamorphosis it is obvious that 
the professor has been getting more and more distant from his 
students. Pointing out certain characteristics of the type, 
Jayaprakash Narayan defined a professor as one who comes to 
. work at noon and leaves before the afternoon. It is a joke in 
Oxford that if a faculty meeting in arts and humanities is 
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open .0 all possible approaches and a smgle " 

resourceful, succeeds in getting thmgs through, " Umo 

Territory of Delhi there is much duphcabon, 

numbers of universities, departments of t^ac^^ 

and even of area studies programmes. The ^ 

of priorities for Indian higher education appear to be 

following: 

1 Improvement of curriculum. 

2. Modernisation of teaching and learning techniqu . 

3 Greater utilisation of existing resources. 

4 B^er ways of faculty promotions and appointments. 

5'. Identifying the real purpose of higher education. 

6. Aiding the financially backward students 

7. Selection of suitable students. 

8. Production of books for all stages. 

Th. 

in not adopting modern me prepared incur universities. 

Even ‘Teacher’s Synopses fad to be p P academic 

Students are put P“®"® by our professors. During 

literature is not written and p oatriotic nation would 

thirty years of sufficiency in their book 

have achieved a great dea negligible, 

production but our achieyenre.^^ n h. ‘ ,, 

We don’t have even our standard text boos, 
imported for millions of students. 

our professors have also - decide what 
of knowledge will meet our own situation. We 

or general education, m the ^cfrihed in 1857, or those 

cannot continue to adopt the detai s p established 

adopted in 1936. In this connecUon, the thmg 
are the objectives that should guide u undergraduate level. 

give us a sound ^tfemp.s of thei 

Our professors can examine the str gg 
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J^and second, to advice on the mitigation of social evils so created. 
These roles were in addition to the traditional functions of the 
university to conserve, teach and extend the boundaries of higher 
learning. This was the public service function and brought the 
university in the service of the society. The Indian professoriate 
need not take up these tasks wluch are done by numerous councils 
and research centres. In the house of a university now there are 
many mansions — some to increase production and some to 
eliminate the social evils of industrialization and technological 
growth, and some for other purposes. But let the main function 
be the education of the youth. For the main function there are 
numerous activities which the professors have to perform. Details 
of efficient working of universities, relevant and balanced contents 
of curriculum and ways of effective transmission of knowledge 
and culture are to be identified and employed by the professoriate 
of a nation. 

The British system gave us a certain form of higher education 
which Indian scholarship has neither modulated nor properly 
screened while in Britain it has undergone numerous metamor- 
phoses. Local needs and changes needed by our conditions have 
not been provided foe by our professoriate. The issue of 
‘relevance’ of university curriculum has not successfully been 
encountered by Indian scholars. 

The balance between Humanities, Sciences and Social Sciences 
for delivery to educands has not yet been struck. Nor have 
issues of applicability of knowledge gained been properly 
jexamined and duly provided for. University study in our country 
still remains an abstract entity, Indian scholarship has to 
resolve the issues of relevance, practicability, numbers, costs 
and needs of the nation. It is already too late. 

The question of priorities in higher education is again to be 
decided by the Indian professoriate, priorities concerning all 
facts— courses, students and teachers. At the moment no criterion 
of priorities is applicable. The University as an institution is 
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immunity from it. But the university faculty is supposed not to 
be over-powered by these evils. On the contrary, they are 
expected to assist society in defeating these evils. 

But there is no remedy for the greatest of all tragedies, i.e., 
if the university faculty itself becomes indifferent, which 
unfortunately is the case at present. Faculty has lost its role of 
influencing so ciety. We must regain fins By cultiv^ng 
a love of books and by developing a hunger for achieving some- 
thing in life and by sharpening a critical attitude towards evils 
in society, the professor and the general faculty can have a real 
impact on university students. 

Through these efforts the treasures of culture, science, arts 
and technology will be unlocked and students will possess the key 
to unlimited self development. At present, our students fail in 
developing abilities of sound reading and learning, problems 
arising in the context of life do not appear before them in the 
process of learning up to the university stage. 

In this way the abilities to achieve something in life and 
to fight social evils do not get promoted in the educands by 
the faculty and the professoriate of our country. High productivity 
in education, as in all fields of endeavour, is essential if society is 
to meet the spirallingcosts of highereducatioa and maintain its 
quality. Faculty members have got better remuneration but can 
continue to have it only if they are productive; they will be 
productive if they make greater group efforts. The professors of 
the future cannot afford the inertia and neglect that prevail today. 
In the universities and colleges of India as per 1975-76 statistics 
published by the U G C there are 2,996 Professors; 21,997 
Readers and Senior Lecturers and 1,42,630 Tutors and Lecturers. 
(Tables 2 & 3), given below: 
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counterparts in these respects in other countries, before arriving 
at the package of fundamental and general education at under- 
graduate level. For postgraduate and research activities the 
professors have again to be objective, and selective, to avoid the* 
wastage that we meet with in proceeding on the lines of a 
sleepwalker. 

The problems before the professoriate are manj' and difficult 
and their intellectual abilities have yet to encounter and deal 
with them successfully. The professoriate has to develop the 
design of the nation’s know-how for today and for the future. 
The professoriate has to develop the methodology of making our 
youth and scholar walk together in know-how and productivity 
with their counterparts in other countries. The first group 
concerned with this is India’s academicians — not the politicians, 
nor the army. 

All concerned in higher education need to orient themselves 
with the following six purposes of higher education at least once 
a year, so that they can adjust their efforts properly: , 

1. Development of capabilities in society. 

2. Further educating an individual for roles of leadership in 
in the interest of mankind. 

3. Evaluation of a society and to help it meet its deficiencies. 

4. Training scientific and technical manpower in addition to 
general scholarship. 

5. Developing analytical and synthetic abilities in a graduate. 

6. Preparing persons for an unknown future. 

Teachers over the ages have undertaken these valuable and 
seminal responsibilities. This will always be the case. But our 
scholarship has managed to exist and thrive in the absence of 
many of these objectives. No doubt there is strife and tension, 
f.corruptionand inefficiency, and indiscipline and inertia affecting 
I the society generally and professors cannot have complete 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1975-76 

16,513 

1,06,243 

13,243 

1,35,999 


(12.1) 

(78.1) 

(9.8) 

(100.0) 

1976-77 

16,797 

1.07,255 

13,421 

1,37,473 


(12.2) 

(78.0) 

(9,8) 

(100.0) 

1977-78 

16,391 

1,11,692 

13,119 

1,49,202 


(11.6) 

(79.1) 

(9.3) 

(100.0) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis indicate the percentage of the cadre 
to the total staff in the corresponding years. 


This faculty population of about 200,000 in colleges and 
universities plus the larger number of teachers of ‘plus two stage* 
in secondary schools have to regularly think about the problems 
of higher education. They will have to involve in group 
discussions to arrive at proper decisions. The implemention of 
reforms will have to be done with devotion. Each year, the 
■Nation celebrates ‘The Teachers Day*. Let this festival be 
associated with some constructive academic tasks. The Ministers 
ofEducaiion, Vice-Chancellors, Directors of Education, Heads 
of Departments and College Principals etc. should generate 
atmosphere for seminal tasks, more than routine activities, during 
the week of the “Teachers Day”. The programmes of writing 
new books, teaching reforms and compiehension problems of 
students should be some of the main themes. The results will be 
achieved if the rarest of human resource, viz., thinking, is applied 
and utilised by the teachers of a nation. The alternative is 
destruction. 
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Table 2 


Size of University Faculty 1971 to 1978 


Year Professors 

Readers 

Lecturers 

Tutors} 

Demons- 

trators 

Total 

1970-71 

2139 

3324 

14,389 

1767 

21,619 


(9.9) 

(15.4) 

(66.5) 

(8.2) 

(100.0) 

1971-72 

2273 

3616 

15,296 

1657 

22,842 


(10.0) 

(15.8) 

(67.0) 

(7.2) 

(100.0) 

1972-73 

2460 

3938 

16,431 

1875 

24,704 


(10.0) 

(15.9) 

(66.5) 

(7.6) 

(100.0) 

1973-74 

2639 

4295 

17,675 

2050 

26,659 


(9.9) 

(16.1) 

(66.3) 

(7.7) 

(100.0) 

1974-75 

2803 

5141 

17,700 

2186 

27.830 


(10.1) 

(18.5) 

(63.6) 

(7.8) 

(100.0) 

1975-76 

2996 

5484 

20,658 

2486 

31,624 


(9.5) 

(17.3) 

(65.3) 

(9.7) 

(100.0) 

1976-77 

3055 

5707 

20,824 

2556 

32,142 


(9.5) 

(17.8) 

(64.8) 

(7.9) 

(100.0) 

1977-78 

3477 

6,629 

23,837 

3199 

37,142 


(9.4) 

(17.8) 

(64.2) 

(8.6) 

(100.0) 


Note: Figures within parenthesis indicate the percentage of the 
cadre to the total staff in the corresponding year. 



Table 3 

Size of College Faculty 1971 to 1976 

Year 

Senior Lecturers Tutors} Total 

Teachers Demonstrators 


2 3 4 5 


1970-71 

13,185 

80,468 

13,604 

1,07,257 


(12.3) 

(75.0) 

(12.7) 

(100.0) 

1971-72 

14,395 

88,617 

13,350 

1,16,362 


(12.4) 

(76.1) 

(11.5) 

(100.0) 

1 972-73 

15,068 

91,701 

14,051 

1,20,820 


(12.4) 

(75.9) 

(11.3) 

(100.0) 

1973-74 

15,226 

1,00,177 

14,500 

1,29,903 


(11.7) 

(77.1) 

(11.2) 

(100.0) 

1974-75 

16,396 

1.03,456 

14,100 

1,33,952 


(12.2) 

(77.2) 

(10.6) 

(100.0) 
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CHAPTER 


UGC Efforts on Faculty Development 


The word faculty is derived from the Latin Word ‘facultas*, which 
means: ability, n atural attitud g> and power or-a uthnrity_ When 
education got institutionalised and teaching got professionalised 
the teachers got grouped and categorised as faculty in 
general, and in groups of related subjects in particular. To 
be a teacher in life has its own advantages and disadvantages, 
but it is certain that the person is comparatively unbridled. 
Tnie, a. teacher is to learn at least twice, if not more, yet there is 
no control on her or him, except the instinct of self-analysis and 
introspection. 

Often, the vanity in a teacher tempts him to forget the 
possibility of remaining an ignoramus. Confucius warned that 
the scholarship which consists in memorisation of facts does not 
qualify one to be a teacher. Oscar Wilde made a sweeping 
charge that everybody who is incapable of learning, tak-e^ to 
ce achii^ . The experiences of Bernard Shaw made him to make 
a damaging comment, ** He who c an, does. Hejvho cann ot, 
teaches”. 
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It is only recently that we started some minor procedures of 
faculty development. Most of our University faculty is recruited 
when in their tw'enties and arc retired only in the early sixties. 
It is necessary that University teachers who serve for about 35 
years continue to improve in competence, enhance their talents, 
widen their interests and periodically undergo self and objective 
evaluation of their academic and personal growth. Even the 
University teachers in India are critical of irrelevant courses 
taught, primitive ways and uninspired modes of teaching 
conducted mostly through passive lectures. 

Our teachers are aware that the citizens, students, 
administrators, and politicians are not proud of a teacher’s role 
and performance. The subject, how to be a better teacher, 
also has rich literature available these days. But most of our 
University teachers having grown in their subject of specialisation 
are unfamiliar with such a general topography of the higher 
educational landscape and have not formulated systematically 
their theories of teaching. Nor have they properly evaluated 
over years the degrees of effectiveness of their own teaching 
routines. The result is that the classroom has become a r 
teacher’s castle, and no one can sit in judgement over a teacher’s 
teaching work. It is still a prickly subject. 

As a teacher grows in age certain obvious characteristics get 
set into his personality. The characteristics of increased pre- 
occupation w'ith the inn&r-s&lf and decreased investment in 
others become common. Such an attitude is not conducive 
to a teacher’s development and hence, it has to be resisted in an 
organised manner. Research grants, participation in professional 
conferences, study and sabbatical leaves do help in the gro^vth of 
a teacher, but these programmes are not enough for the required 
professional growth of a University teacher in his overall 
balance sheet. 

Unless a University teacher is challenged, mostly throught 
student evaluations and ratings of his teaching effectiveness, he I 
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Realising the weaknesses stated above, and also other facts, 
viz., need for continuous learning by a teacher, that too through 
self-analysis and personal efforts, minus red tape control, the 
reformers of modern education have come out with the concept 
of “Faculty Development”. A lot of useful and practical global 
literature has appeared in the area during the last thirty years. 
The consequence is that alert teachers now divide equally their 
time between teaching and learning activities. 

Higher education in India, through various reports and studies 
so far conducted, has mostly emphasised some structural changes. 
The earlier pattern was High School, Intermediate, Bachelor’s 
degree, Master’s degree and lastly the Ph.D. Programme. Then 
came the pattern of Higher Secondary, Three years degree 
programme, Master’s degree and then the Ph.D. Suddenly, we 
developed the famous formula of 10+2-f3 plus Master’s-!* 
M.Phil., then Ph.D. The structure of 8-I-4+2 plus others appear 
to be coming up. 

While we are busy in these not very productive, exercises, 
the western world examined some more important relevant 
factors like: how to continue to develop the faculty; howto 
improve modes and methods of instruction so as to make them 
more effective ; how to improve the learning needs of students ; and 
how to develop abilities of language, analysis and synthesis in 
a student. 

We, in India forgot the golden objective of teaching — 
the student should get along at the earliest without his teacher. 
We performed rituals like rearranging courses in different 
patterns. Letter grades superceded numerical marks. Terms 
got replaced by semesters. But teaching methods remained 
almost the same. These issues practically pushed aside the key 
issues, viz., ways for better teaching and methods of better 
learning; cultivation of sound reading ability and habit, and 
necessary competence in analysis and synthesis leading to 
life-long self-education. 
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Listening” marketed abroad, and they arc also inexpensive. 
The UGC could acquire and use these foi teachers under the 
Faculty Development Programme. 

' Another facet of faculty development should cover techniques 
to make teachers sensitive to the dynamics of a classroom. Such 
techniques have been developed by the Harvard University and 
many others. Lessons on student needs, rates of growth, possible 
deficiencies and attitudes, go a long way in developing a faculty. 
Learning abilities of students, more than half of the story, must 
be fully studied and duly provided for in any instructional develop- 
ment programme. 

Our faculty should get regular feedback on their teaching 
behaviour, in relation to students’ learning details, for which 
several devices have been evolved to serve as a mirror for 
the teacher. Numerous tables are in use to judge student 
reaction to teaching and to the courses taught. Let us utilise 
such tables in our universities. Our students have agitated many 
times, demanding “Teach us well”. There is at the present 
neither the accounting nor the cost accounting of the classroom 
teaching. Customers of higher education certainly mind being 
cheated and short supplied. Spurious teaching must go. It is 
one of the major reasons for student revolt in India. 

We need to forget for sometime the urge for structural changes 
and devote our energy to launching a movement for faculty 
development by improving techniques for better teaching, by 
inventing better learning methods, by cultivating a strong reading 
ability and habit in our students, and above all by putting our 
end product on the path of continued self-education. These 
are the most important and relevant factors In modern higher 
education, and dissemination programmes through a newsletter 
by the UGC on these areas need to be conducted for better 
progress. 

During the Fifth Five Year Plan, the Univcrelty Grants 
Commission provided greater Rnanctal support for certain 
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is not likely to make much effort to gather energy for his develop- 
ment. Secondly, the urge for self-examination aimed at ‘self- 
insight’ is the route for the development of a teacher. Hence, a 
teacher should encourage students to evaluate his teaching 
each year. This will open the way for improvement. 

The how of the faculty development must include extension 
of knowledge in a teacher, both umbral and penumbral. Cross- 
fertilisation of disciplines is on the increase in Indian Universities, 
but real interdisciplinary courses have yet to get established. 
Our Universities need regularly to organise lecture scries and 
discussion groups to analyse current national educational issues 
and developments in the teaching methods achieved abroad. 

Today, the UGC, Universities and educationists are trading 
in numerous ideas, which fail to reach the ordinary teacher, the 
most concerned actor. Lack of dissemination in an organised 
manner results in non-implementation of good ideas and 
programmes. A brief newsletter, not a research journal, covering 
discussions on faculty development and innovative teaching 
experiences of some teachers should be published regularly. 

Reading, thinking, writing and discussions in groups ‘on areas 
of teaching and learning methods’ will benefit our teachers all over 
the country in their development. Faculty development should no 
more be limited to an individual’s isolated efforts in earning an 
additional degree, practically an end-in-itselF. The common 
excuse of non-availability of time need not be made by a faculty 
for evading efforts at self-development. 

The other area is that we, the teachers, need to continue 
to develop our teaching skills and methods individually. 
Regular workshops on better teaching methods in general, 
and on teaching in various sectors of knowledge in particular, 
are long overdue. The University Grants Commission needs 
to help organise such workshops at the earliest. There are 
sound programmes on “Efffective Teaching” and ‘‘Effective 
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record the efforts in tapes and films for wider use. Also, it 
may be much more useful to conceive comprehensive plans 
of integrating faculty development programmes with COSIP 
and COHSIP and to prepare and publish faculty development 
manuals on different disciplines. This could be the basic material 
to make the participants perform comprehensively. In this way the 
investments on these programmes would not be confined to the 
limited advantages for some individuals who are able to meet 
certain expert individuals. Assistance of documentary films 
making department of various state governments can be sought 
for the purpose. 

At present, our teachers are by and large working as agents 
in purveying data and information. It is not the fashion among 
college faculty to make efforts to understand college students and 
to ask them questions of implication. Under such conditions 
students do not develop the required insight and point of view. 
There is thus no adventure of ideas for synthesising practice and 
theory and for finding a way out between the abstract and the 
concrete. The faculty in higher education does not examine these 
issues in an organised way even once in five years. 

Let us try to understand the formation of approaches by new 
entrants to a faculty. Brand new teachers consciously or un- 
consciously take their own teachers as models— good, satisfactory 
or bad — and draw conclusions before they start teaching. Once 
they start the ritual there is no further intake from established 
successful teachers, older or more experienced. This is the most 
serious gap in the equipment, and further enforcement, of a young 
teacher. The question arises as to what steps we can take? 
The following ways offer themselves: 

1. The senior faculty may help young teachers in their 
development. 

2. The University may organise short-term programmes for 
new teachers. 

3. A kit containing tapes and films on the subject be prepared 
and made available in academic libraries for use; and 
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activities to promote the development of teachers by keeping 
abreast of advances in their subjects. The scheme also connived 
of placing a young teacher in the contact with an expert in the 
field for exchange of ideas. The following programmes were 
floated to achieve the objectives: 

1. University leadership projects. 

2. All-India advanced level Institutes for six weeks on a 
topic. 

3. Refresher courses of six weeks during vacation; and 
through correspondence with two weeks contact. 

4. Fellowships to college teachers with extra payment of 
Rs. 250/- per month. 

5. Provision of associateships for a period of 8-12 weeks 
(out of one year). 

6. Short period conferences. 

TheUGC worked out some guidelines for these programmes 
and operated these schemes. The findings of evaluation, if any, 
of these courses are not available. There are two observations 
about this programme. It was very desirable that elements of 
COSIP and COHSIP (projects of qualitative improvement in 
teaching in Sciences, Humanities and Social Sciences) should also 
be properly integrated with all these projects of faculty develop- 
ment. Secondly, while six projects of faculty development were 
in process, care should have been taken to produce some tapes and 
short films for wider distribution among various colleges for use 
by others who could not get awards under various schemes 
and for review purposes for those who participated in these 
schemes. 

It was also possible to avoid repetition of efforts of experts by 
producing tapes, slides and short films— with these critics would 
have found it easier to evaluate the programmes. The Soviet 
Union adopted these methods in 1930s to improve its faculty. 
Let us hope that in future the UGC will adopt modem methods to 
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development. Instructional development comprised curricu' 
lum development, teaching diagnosis and training in improved 
methods. A study on types of faculty development was published 
by John A. Centra in the Journal of Higher EJiicatioUy 49, 1978: 
I52-I62. This work is worth study by the organisers of faculty 
development, particularly for evaluating the achievements of their 
efforts in this direction. 
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4. A curriculum on college teaching can be developed and 
offered as a formal course. 

Our universities may adopt one or more of the ways 
mentioned above to achieve some improvmcnt of instruction in 
the teaching-learning-enterprise. Some programmcd-learning- 
packages on college instruction are already available in univer* 
sities abroad and they could be purcliascd and examined by our 
university authorities. There is no doubt that universities and 
colleges have weaknesses in their primary function of leaching, 
which is pedestrian, ranging from mediocre to poor. We have 
so far not evolved a mechanism to improve teaching in higher 
education. There is yet no sound mechanism for faculty evalua- 
tion on teaching, research and publication. 

Objective faculty evaluation is necessary for eliminating 
incompetence and for honouring effectivity. It should be one 
of the ways of academic life. If evaluation can be integrated 
with professional dignity, it Is likely to be successful. It should 
be impartial and the attitude of judgement of good and bad 
should not be there. Consistency in details of processes need 
to be maintained 

So far, faculty evaluation in India is being done in some way 
by subject experts at the time of interview. The administrative 
head of department does it through his regular contacts with 
colleagues, but keeps the findings as a secret only in his mind. So 
also, students evaluate faculty, but do not place their views on 
record. Once they leave the institution the views go with them. 
If the details of faculty evaluation emerge from faculty associa- 
tions, it will be much easier to implement them. 

The concept of faculty development was always there but not 
in the expanded form of the seventies. In 1975 Bergquist and 
Phillips recommended a model with three components — instruc- 
tional development, personal development and organisational 
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in India was a limited one, mostly attacking the university establish- 
ment. They did not revolt against religion. Nor were evds like 

the caste system or political corruption reasons for the outbursts 
Student involvement in the affairs of the country had its real 
origin under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi when he launched 
the Non-Cooperation Movement in 1920. 

In 1920, the first All India College Students Conference was 
held in Nagpur. The National Student Federation ofindm 
(NSFI), as a party, was born during Non-Coopera ion 
meat In 1930 the Hindu Student Federation (HSF) 

Mahatma Gandhi's Civil Disobedience Movement m the 1930 
contributed to the formation of another party ,n he AH India 
Students Federation (AISF) in 1936. The year ^37 saw he 
formation of the Muslim Students Federation demandi g 

aseparate Muslim State. 

India Students Federation (AISF), due to i 

support of the Second World War. As a resul , the national.s 

formed the All India Students Congress (AISC) m 1 9 • 

With the achievement of independence the studmt nmvem 
got weakened. The ruling All India Congress Committee in 
1949 established the Youth Congress. In 

Congress established another party in the Nationa 

Students (NUS), which became ineffective by the year . 
this, a new party the National Council “f Unive^ity Student of 
India (NCUSl) was formed. Lastly, we saw the AkhdBharaJ^ 
Vidyarathi Parishad growing in strength uring 
decades. 

It is apparent from this brief Mstory that after ^ 
student movement in India had no concrete aims u 
feelings demanded striking for regionalism, mguis 
and to some extent— caste approaches. The .. 

entered the fray, one supporting some party and the o e pp 

ing another party. 
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Between 1500 and 1800 the student developed into anapprentice 
cleric under the rigid model of a pious, righteous and educated 
gentleman. Cambridge codes envisaged a student as decorous, 
modest, soberly attired, making college his habitual home, not 
loitering in the market place and shunning alike the hotel and the 
tavern. The years 1800 to 1950 withnessed great changes in the 
status of a student coinciding with the liberation of universities 
from religious organisations. The individual student got a 
considerable degree of freedom, but the faculty still took all deci- 
sions. The University’s authority was practically unchallenged. 

The shape of things to come emerged when the first student 
union in U.K. was organised in 1884 in the University of Edin- 
burgh by a student named Fitzroy Bell. In 1877 Amherst College 
in U.S.A. saw its President giving considerable responsibility to 
students by withholding the Presidential veto. In 1938 the 
British National Union of Students issued “A Challenge to the 
University: A Report on the University life and Teaching in 
relation to the needs of Modern Society.” The degree of militant 
attitude thereafter was on the increase, with demands of right to 
share in the government and administration of the university. 

The period after 1 950 witnessed a real upsurge on the campuses 
of the world and the inheritors of both Panini and Pythagoras 
showed discontent, dissent and hostility. The main areas of 
revolt were cultural and political and also against the university 
establishment. Students in the West wanted many changes, 
including replacing Darwin’s ‘Survival of the fittest’ by the 
philosophy of interdependence of all things and species in nature; 
placing sensory experience ahead of conceptual knowledge; 
stressing cooperation rather than competition and many other 
issues. The objectives of the revolt were to reform the university 
and society at large. 

Students in India did take part in many phases of the freedom 
movement But after independence the ambit of student revolt 
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Education. In 1975-76 the number was 24,26,109. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of growth : 

Table 4 

University Enrolment 1961 to 1978 


Year 


Total Increase over Percentage 
Enrolment the preceding Increase 
year 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 
. 1975-76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 


5,56,559 

6,63,661 

7,52,095 

8,42,110 

9,50,277 

10,66,884 

11,90,713 

13,70,261 

15,66,103 

17,92,780 

19,53,700 

20,65,041 

21,68,107 

22,34,385 

23,66,541 

24,26,109 

24,31,563 

25,64,972 


75,025 

1,07,102 

88,434 

90,015 

1,08,167 

1,16,607 

1,23,829 

1,79,548 

1,95,842 

2,26,677 

1,60,920 

1,11,341 

1,03,066 

66,278 

1,32,156 

59,568 

5,454 

1,33,409 


15.6 

19.2 

13.3 
12.0 
12.8 

12.3 

11.6 
15.1 

14.3 
14.5 

9.0 
5.7 

5.0 

3.1 
5.9 

2.5 
0.2 

5.5 


Student protests can be classified under pHucational 

Political Protests, Economic Protests. Moral Pro e . 

Protests and Protests for Fun. The analyses don y 
student unrest in India shows the following: 

In the year 1962-63. ^^’r^h^ 

all over India. In 21 cases students manhand . . , 

other and pelted stones. In leases they went on sO^^^ 

hunger strLsinnine eases, in thereshtheyabstainedfromelasses 
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Unfortunately, the people in th«s country, instead of deve- 
loping the national pride of belonging to the integrated 
culture of India, found greater interest in being known 
as having their bosses in Washington, D.C. or in Moscow or in 
Peking. As adults had their political parties on these lines the 
mirror image was also seen in the parties of students. Vital 
issues concerning educational interests and development— cultural 
activities and social reforms, productivity and efficiency, etc., 
did not at all become the concern of the youth power of India. 

There was no clear-cut philosophy expounded for student 
revolt in India in relation to the cultural and political areas of life. 
The traditional rules, inefficiency of a clerk, apathy of a Principal 
or Vice-Chancellor, neglect by a professor or inertia of a lecturer, 
and at times police lathi charges or arrests, were the immediate 
reasons for student revolts through strikes. Unreasonable 
demands were also behind many student strikes. 

It was only after the call by Jayaprakash Narayan that the 
student force seriously participated in the struggle against the 
dictatorial and corrupt practices of politicians. The major 
event originated in Gujarat and spread to Bihar. Then came 
the Emergency and later the Janata victory in the 1977 elections. 
But unless a revolt covers cultural and other seminal issues, it 
could not be termed as a real movement, for example, of 
Berkeley in 60s. 

Hence, what happened in India was a series of disconnected 
battles, rather than a movement of revolt with far reaching 
o jectives. In many such strikes (as against a revolt) and 
instances of indiscipline (as against a movement) the political 
parties (as against a new philosophy) controlled the leading strings. 
JP s plan of total revolution had certain seminal roles for 
students to play and those roles are yet to be played. Our 
country had only 23,000 university students in the year 1900 A.D. 
In the year 1960-61 India had only 5,56,559 students in Higher 
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Students resent that professors devote almost exclusively or most 
of their time to research and that while they seldom produce ( 
dazzling research they are incomprehensive m the limited classes 
that they take. 

Under these circumstances, sooner or later, the stu en s 
will adopt embarrassing tactics to get more 

teachingfromtheirteachers. Some scale of assessment of teaches 

is bound to come up. Vice-Chancellors and Deans will be ur^ab b 
to develop the scale. They will certainly be helpless m 
implementing it. The scale should emerge ^ 

‘Bill of Rights’ of student unions, and 

should be a sort of revolution in our universities, which 

real reform throughout their entire existence. 

Student unions in our universities will have to work oumern 
long term plan of work, their objectives, f 

It has to be decided whom they will la res- 

will be the criteria of their accountability, 
ponsibility of the unions must be determined m the event o 

Likes and violence. The most enina fmpt 

student union an educational force. f 

mcnted learning refoims which bring a ou m 

The political affiliation of unions with P^ f ge, 

be banned by lawandstudents should not 

exploited by the interests of political parties. The faculty need 
to play an important and etfectivc role in this respect. 
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and mildly demonstrated. Student participation tanged between 
100 and 10,000. Only seven agitations lasted over five days. 
Regarding the causes of 96 agitations, 25 had no set purpose and 
occurred as a release of tensions or just for enjoyment. The 
remaining 71 agitations were against educational issues— dissatis- 
faction with administration, dismissal of a principal, inefficiency 
of lecturers, bad hostel conditions and the medium of instruction. 

The students of the West through the revolt of the 1960s 
achieved many desirable changes. Libraries got more funds and 
staff. The curriculum became ‘Cafeteria type’ as opposed to a 
‘set-meal’ character. Work-study programmes started and 
increased provision for independent study was made. He also 
got greater control over affairs affecting his life. This movement 
also established students’ constructive participation in the power 
structure of the university. With these changes a new environ- 
ment was created. 

^ In India, on the other hand, the sporadic nature of casual 
movements, minus a solid social philosophy, yielded really 
nothing but a sort of police post In the Union Office, watching the 
Vice-Chancellor, bargaining, threatening and on occasion 
humiliating the administration in order to get some minor 
repairs done instead of having a new foundation. In most cases 
the demands were for the resignations of some persons. 

A seminally conceived and intelligently conducted student 
movement, covering university and the wider society is long over- 
due in India to shake up the moribund and anachronistic social 
values and to give a new pattern to education. Until that comes 
about, the student will remain a confused and perplexed customer 
or member or master (neither ward nor apprentice) of the 
university, doing more damage than good. 

While professors are worried about the basic abilities of 
students for taking qualitative education, the students are con- 
cerned with the quality of professors and their teaching. The 
students want better teachers and sufficient contacts with them. 
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youth’s dilemma of obedience and revolt 

would be improper to say that he does not possess the moral 
sense. - 

On the other hand, suffieiently 
a person often leads him to disobey an unjust order. » 
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out orders. Such persons do indiscipline of this 

or due to general ignorance. ^ Whi nn^sible to do so. 

nature must be punished, it is . ,y,5 person dis- 

Tolerance at times gives better dividends and the pers 

obeying ultimately realises his fault. 

Men have rebelled against 

Revolts, revolutions. Coups d’etat, uprising , .p„turology’ 

wars have been the very f^^bric of human history 

cannot exclude them. The ^ gj^gels considered 

to be a permanent factor m man s P^^ 

it a physical law. Camus, in h iii<;tnrical revolt. 

distinguished between intolerable end acousa- 

But two constant factors, the sense 

tion go with any kind of revolt. 

The rebel first endures injustice, want, hun^r 
but there comes a point common are, "we 

defined as rebellion. Expressions th “jt is belter to 

arc oppressed”, “we arc driven to ,‘^^^ ’ jjgntificd these 

die than toprolong unbearable sufferings.’ Camus .dent 
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category of obedience is directed toward a malevolent purpose it 
becomes a heinous sin and we learn about many of them from the 
legal proceedings in various countries. Plato exanuned and 
doubted the morality of obeying when commands conflict with 
our conscience. 

Conservatives fear that disobedience even of an evil act 
will destroy the very fabric of society. Hobbes spared the 
person who actually executed an evil order but he held the 
authority responsible for ordering the execution of the evil act. 
Humarusts argue that moral judgements of the individual must 
override authority if the two are in a serious conflict. It is in this 
context that Jayaprakash Narayan advised the army and the police 
to examine, and if necessary, refuse, executing wrong orders, 
during pre-emergency days in India. 

Shelley’s, Hymn to Intellectual Beauty contains the following 
on obedience: 

Power like a desolating pestilence, 

Pollutes whate’er it touches, and obedience, 

Bane of all genius, virtue, freedom, truth, 

Makes slaves of men, and of the human frame, 

A mechanised automation. 

Applying one’s judgement on the need for and the morality of 
an order like ‘charge your lathis’ or ‘fire your guns’ is not possible 
if policemen are amidst a crowd. But placing a senior officer 
under suspension if he had refused to send trucks and employees 
for a political rally is not that difficult a case for disobedience 
though it matters a great deal as to which authority is really 
behind an improper order which is required to be executed. 

Scientific and psychological studies conducted by Milgram show 
that most people are unable to realise their real reasons and values 
in not performing an evil action even if they disagreed with what 
they were asked to do. The force of morality is less effective 
than the social myth that it is one’s duty to obey orders. Even 
if a person performs actions ordered against his conscience, it 
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human beings”. 

A sectioR of thinkers believes that there have 
revolutions in human history: first when *h« 
freed from religious eontrol; second, "parted from 

from the professions; and third, w power and 

literature. None of these were governments, althou„ p 

monopoly were commanded by them. 

The right to rebel against 

harmony with the concept of ..,„uctive people have 

believed that if a philosophers gave the 

the right to alter or abolish it. ,,’^5 „,e revolutionary 

constitutional right of refused allegiance 

right to dismember or throw it out. tv.R.rt that the duty 

to what cannot be endured. It is «eU f 
of a government is to protect the rights of its people. 

As far as the right of a people to rebel c^ndhi 

phers like Thoreau or Marx, Locke or Eng ■ jj j^g-^irs 

donotdisagree. The t>biUtyofthehumanracetotnan-E 
is not yet perfect, with the result t at e ^ and/or 

wretched lot either through the rou ^ 

church and temples, or by a social ^^ke them 

students and youth will bring “bout re™ “ . Gandhi of India 

asuccess,whetheragainsttheShaho ra , other 

or Bhutto of Pakistan or any other p 

There is sufficient justification to t®'"’** ^'“j^^^^rreievant, 
tion if the faculty becomes indifferent, con comprehen- 

methods of instruction continue to be pnnut.ve and P 
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feelings as a sign that things have gone too far, and that ‘no 
indicates to him the existence of a boundary. 

A Ciompi ring leader once said that whenever fears of hunger 
and prison exist there should be no room for the fear of Hell . 
This is the seminal feeling of man and the echo of each revolt. It 
also creates a joy of sacrifice in Wm. At the same time, another 
view is that vanity plays mother to revolution and liberty is only 
a pretext. 

A reform is a correction of abuses, while a revolution is a 
transfer of power which alters the normal flow of history and there 
is no revolution that is not a restoration. Ultimately, each 
revolution evaporates and leaves behind only the slime of a new 
bureaucracy. Rebels never have more than a limited view of the 
enemy and generally do not see beyond their own terrain, with 
exceptions, of course, because Cromwell branded himself as both 
policeman and shepherd. 

Academicians have tried to distinguish between a revolt and 
a revolution. Perhaps the presence of doctrine turns a revolt 
into a revolution. But plan, theory, doctrine and principles 
have emerged with the process of time and with growth in man’s 
knowledge. Both press for certain changes and none lacks in 
ideas and thoughts. Malaraux felt that revolution is a 
successful revolt, and revolt, a revolution that failed. 

Violence in one form or an other had always been the mode 
of revolt or revolution before Mahatma Gandhi, who in recent 
times, successfully introduced the idea of non-violence into 
resistance movements But in every circumstance all over the 
globe a Gandhi cannot be observed using truth and non-violence 
as tools for resistance. Earlier, Tolstoy had warned that every 
revolution by force only puts more violent means of enslavement 
into the hands of the persons in power. 

Samuel Johnson said that it is only the reading of violent 
dramas of the downfall of kingdoms and empires that wc do 
non-violently, and with peace and tranquility. It may be true 
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campus followed by police action & institution where it 
thaAhe element of reason has aikd of the 

should always prevail, and seco y, ^^gretted. Ind'^ 
police on a campus is a spectacle violent tragic 

universities must try to prevent , nniversity 

happenings. jnccessfully avert such 

must always be prepared and equipped 

happenings. tment of law and 

Prevention is much better pf well conceived 

order pathologies on a campus. both, and when the 

strategies for prevention results in . naimtors show less 

story is over it is found thatstudentean 

respect for law and its officers an allowed to prevail, 

university and its members. Ifsore c of this chapter 

even worse situations arise in the future. f^r firinc of bullets 

is to find out milder ways to su s * or prohibit- 

and serious lathi charges, by the use o These suggestions 

ing crowd assembly close to buddings. 
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sion and useful knowledge do not become students’ gains. 
Under these circumstances students become irritant because 
light of learning is not there. We wrongly underestimate this 
phenomenon and call it indiscipline. There is no scope for a large 
scale indiscipline if youths’ minds receives thrill and joy of useful, 
exciting knowledge from the community of teachers. If students 
are kindled by the faculty to explore knowledge under their 
guidance, respect, devotion and discipline will be the natural 
results. 

Non-violent student revolt in India against the present out- 
of-tune curricula, primitive modes of teaching and out-of-date 
patterns of examinations etc., is long overdue The second 
area to fight against is that of social evils, political corruption 
and inefficiency of the bureaucracy. Adults are a part of the 
system and therefore they cannot undo the status quo. Only the 
‘Youth and student power’ can reform and bring about desired 
changes. 
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gives a long chase even to the crowd mnning a-j f 
Then the leaders of the revolt are a^ted ^un 
and injured is done and the news media inform 
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should be taken as a substitute for police firing and not as 
additional measures of excesses. 

Our universities are to be charged that while they face this 
tragic drama year after year, they have not yet analysed scienti- 
fically and worked out properly some ways for preventing campus 
tragedies. This extraordinary lack of forethought shows umver- 
sities dereliction in their responsibilities, both to the university and 
the community. The UGCalso has not given a comprehensive 
analysis to the problem nor has it been able to find out possible 
steps for arresting and preventing the situations that ultimately 
result in tragic scenes. So far, an electronic microscope has not 
been employed to study the various stages through which 
situations move from “Vice-Chancellor Hai Hai” to “'Bullets' 
sound of Thai Thai". 

The physiology of a situation of ‘Hai Hai’ concluding in 
bullets’ ‘Thai Thai’ is perhaps something like this. A crowd in a 
procession marches to the place where an authority occupies his 
office. There they shout slogans, may have angry words with the • 
authorities resulting in failure. Various sections of the crowd 
behave differently and it is seldom that the entire crowd becomes 
violent. It often happens that a section of the crowd, possibly 
infiltrators, has intentionally joined the procession. At the 
earliest opportunity this section resorts to violence to fail 
the leadership of a procession resulting in the dethronement of 
the leaders. Then, with or without provocation, the crowd 
attacks the people of authority and/or buildings. They also set 
fire, resort to brick-batting, manhandle authorities and attack 
with weapons like knives. 

Then the law and order authorities are asked to intervene. 
First of all, the police makes every effort to induce the 
crowd to disperse. Sometime such warnings are repeated. 
Meanwhile, the police and/or the authorities are hit. “Fire” or 
Lathi-Charge orders are given. Sometimes escape routes for the 
the crowd may be intentionally provided and sometimes the police 
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Of troubles before the police orders “Fire-’. _ ^specific place on 

a campus, away from buildings, like Londons y ^ 

allotted for processionists to gather and for jjators 

speeches. Not more than a dozen representatives of ag tator 

should be allowed to come near a building or ^ 

negotiations, etc. As reasomngis the source o 
umversity, the leaders of a procession should e p ^ 

provision of punishment, if they compel ^ authon^ ^ 
the force of an outside crowd waiting and likely o g 
ordinances on these subjects are worked out dnnng he chiy^ot 

peace a tradition would grow to utilise them or prev 

injuries and rustications during an agitation. it 

approach should be to prevent violence instead of crushing 

when it takes place. 
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large scale security guards, or a separate police cadre, the 
possibility of deploying private security agencies on campuses 
should be fully explored. 

Another alternative could be, as in the M.I.T. of Boston, 
to establish the cadre of campus police like the Military Police 
in Defence Services. Such a cadre should possess the delegation 
of the proper handling authority as the civilian police does. 
The universities should see that their cadre must be smart in 
appearance, fully educated for the campus environment, highly 
disciplined, extremely courteous in manner and really capable. 
In addition, the Judicial System of the country should post a 
full-time separate Magistrate holding his court on a campus of 
large size. 

The university authorities have to go a long way in modernis- 
ing themselves to meet situations of agitation and violence. A 
Vice-Chancellor should hold periodical meetings with local leaders 
of all political parties for efforts to nip in the bud agitations and 
tragedies. Whenever notices for a strike or for major demands 
are received they should be speedily analysed not only by the 
concerned estabUshment section and other sections of the 
Registrar s office, but simultaneously also by a “Study 
Committee of professors and other authorities in the university 
for a second opinion. The second group’s influence for peace- 
keeping on the agitators will be much greater and really 
effective. All Heads of Institutions in a university should from 
time to time meet in a seminar to discuss the elements of mob 
psychology, agitations, demonstrations, violence, security and 
police problems and procedures. Such academic exercises are 
not taking place on the campus. The result is isolation and 
inertia of the teachers in solving these problems. 

There appear to be some general steps that could be taken to 
prevent campus violence. One of the universities should experi- 
ment by installing a high powered water-hose system to disperse 
a violent crowd or keep on duty a fire-brigade to do so in course 
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Of troubles before the police orders “Fire”. ^ Aspeoifle placemen 

a campus, away from buildings, like London s V ’ 

allotted for processionists to gather and for '^^ders to mak 
speeches. Not more than a dozen representatives of 
should be allowed to come near a building or enter a bu dmg for 
negotiations, etc. As reasomngis the source of " ™ 
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provision of punishment, if they compel ‘b^ ^oriUe o ^ 
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when it takes place. 
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large scale security guards, or a separate police cadre, the 
possibility of deploying private security agencies on campuses 
should be fully explored. 

Another alternative could be, as in the M.I.T. of Boston, 
to establish the cadre of campus police like the Military Police 
in Defence Services. Such a cadre should possess the delegation 
of the proper handling authority as the civilian police does. 
The universities should see that their cadre must be smart in 
appearance, fully educated for the campus environment, highly 
disciplined, extremely courteous in manner and really capable. 
In addition, the Judicial System of the country should post a 
full-time separate Magistrate holding his court on a campus of 
large size. 

The university authorities have to go a long way in modernis- 
ing themselves to meet situations of agitation and violence. A 
Vice-Chancellor should hold periodical meetings with local leaders 
of all political parties for efforts to nip in the bud agitations and 
tragedies. Whenever notices for a strike or for major demands 
are received they should be speedily analysed not only by the 
concerned establishment section and other sections of the 
Registrar s office, but simultaneously also by a “Study 
Committee’’ of professors and other authorities in the university 
for a second opinion. The second group’s influence for peace- 
keeping on the agitators will be much greater and really 
effective. All Heads of Institutions in a university should from 
time to time meet in a seminar to discuss the elements of mob 
psychology, agitations, demonstrations, violence, security and 
police problems and procedures. Such academic exercises are 
not teking place on the campus. The result is isolation and 
inertia of the teachers in solving these problems. 

There appear to be some general steps that could be taken to 
prevent campus violence. One of the universities should experi- 
ment by installing a high powered water-hose system to disperse 
a violent crowd or keep on duty a fire-brigade to do so in course 
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reading and learning by SniDENTS LN COLLEGES 

and scientmcheriBige. .dsdomand knowled^ f 
possession of every adult educated c.Dzen, 
countrymen still do not claim this mhentance. R = 
only noinn through a printed page. It is an art of 
idisTfacm. feeli;gs and decisions from the mind andsoul of an 
antlior to the mind and soul of a person \\ho rea 
Good reading involves three chamctensUcs. The 
abilitj' to read with ease, and usual readmg or 
graduate should be quite effortless. It should ^ 

enjoj-ment rather than an ordeal. The secon ^ ^ 

ahilitj- to read mpidly. AbiUtj- to sto characteristic 

ideas goes with the second charactenstic. under- 

ofgood reading is ability to understand ivell. A « 

standing is a broad phenomenon gomg differen > 

than in the case of logical concepts, yet general 

means the developed capacity to identify what t e ^ 

is trj-ing to conveVand then to relate that understanding 

one’s own situation, knowledge and experience. 

If the universitj- student wants that his 
in learning, it is necessarj- that ^“ding be conducted !^ 

In conducting the reading as inquirj’ a person s ou jg^elop 
process information. He should raise ^ 

hypotheses wWlc going through the pages he tea . ’ ^ 

shouldtest and eraluate the va!idit>’ of findings o * 

reading. The college must teach a person to pro^ 
reading, select materials himself, raise questions, durins 

and reach conclusions. If these abilities are not e\e o 
college ^ucalion it will be much better to close down sue 
College teachers need to sec that for cultirating 
ing abilities in students, conceptual growth iry 

students theinselves,and not by teachers. Forma nn^ rollegc 

type of reading and learmng the domii^nt mo e 
education, it is essential that the college library and ^ 
librarian become the heart of college education acti\i >. 
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CHAPTER 



Reading and Learning by Students in Colleges 


Around us today is the ocean of print due to knowledge explosion. 
A man must swim in this printed world for his very survival. 
Reading as a part of daily life expands the horizons of an 
individual’s awareness. It makes one see through numerous eyes, 
hear with many ears and think through abler minds. What 
a pity it is if a university graduate reads nothing after earning his 
degree. Such a person denounces his rare privileges and prefers 
f to live in culture of silence. Reading as a habit is necessary in 
the practical management of our world — be it in an office, factory, 
court or any other unit. It is rightly believed that a true non- 
reader can only survive in a mental hospital. Our present day 
civilization is a paper-and-ink civilization. 

Modern man consumes a mountain of print before he dies. 
This co^umption of print is for various purposes: achieving more, 
organising better, amusement, enlightenment, better living, and 
even for csca^ from reality. Yet, reading, as partof life, is still 
very unattractive to the niajority of college graduates. Our literary 
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reading and learning by students in colleges 

2. Judging if there is ambiguity in . 

3. Judging if certain statements contradict each ot . 

4 Judging if a statement is a specific one. 

5. Judging if the statement is actually the application of a 

principle. _ 

6. Judging if an observation is rehable. 

7. Jud^ng if a conclusion follows necessarily. 

8. Judging if inductive conclusion is required. 

9. Judging if a problem has been identified. 

10. Judging if something is an assumption. 

11. Judging if a definition is adequate. 

12. Judging if a statement is acceptable. 

The above mentioned processes pass through three-dimen- 
sional model of critical thinking: a logical <l-™e“ion a c^a 
dimension, and a pragmatic dimension. 
competence is much more than some tec ^ emergent 

isacreativeactionofadaptingsituationaladjustmen^toem^^^^^ 

clues. It is a continuing quest wherem su^essive steps mejedu 
from what went before and are projected to ^ 

alternatives. In brief, critical reading is ;"Vh« 

reconstruction of the message of the author^ author 

a student evaluates the plot of the story. ^ 
and various philosophical and other aspects 

message in lus work- cisnnW 

For developing skills in reading, the college students should 

be trained in the following: 

1. Accurate interpretation of facts. 

2. Grasping of the general idea. 

3. Identification of sequence in ^te and subordi- 

4. Recognition of the central theme, coordinate a 
nate points of the main idea. 

5. Reaching a tentative conclusion. 

6. Evaluation of ideas for . -,^5 author. 

7. Recognition of the mood, tone and me 

8. Interpretation of graphic material 
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library appears in operation, the college teaching will become a 
motivational force for promoting curiosity and for building up 
irresistible learning pressures. The students will then find ways to 
assimilate and accommodate discrepant events because each 
student will learn to adapt the reading-learning process to his 
own cognitive needs. 

The basic requirement for the success of this method of 
reading and learning shall be the availability of able, educated 
and dynamic librarian(s) in college libraries having the necessary 
status and roles in college education. In developed countries, 
libraries and librarians are already sharing teaching roles even in 
secondary and primary education. For developing countries it 
is essential to bring libraries and librarians in teaching roles, at 
least at the college level, otherwise the college education is a 
failure. 

Inability to conceive the proper roles of libraries and 
librarians at various levels of education appears to be the single 
largest reason for the failure of education in developing countries. 
Educational administrators are guided by the quality of their 
existing librarians and libraries. Ignoring the quality of both 
required for tomorrow, and thereby the need for and the purpose 
of self-education, largely through the efforts of the self, does not 
get developed in our colleges. 

Reading is responding. It is a stimulus to images, memories, 
identification of fresh and creative thought. Reading contri- 
butes to the development of values in life. It gives reassurance 
and makes people achieve. It generates curiosity and zest for 
living, and develops compassion and courage in a person’s 
personality. Reading, like thinking or problem solving, always 
occurs in some context. The cognitive processes involved in 
reading are those of assimilation and accommodation. Critical 
reading has many elements involved in it. The following twelve 
processes go with the act of reading: 

1. Grasping the meaning of a statement. 
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Behind the failure of cultivating sound reading by students, 
lies the lecture system. The lecture system assumes that learning 
is only conscious and that the student mind is like a clean slate 

on which sense impressions and ideas should be recorded. e 

lecture system also presumes that mind is separated from o y . 
emotions are divorced from intellect and the conscious inmd 
is disassociated from the unconscious. The ritual of making 
students sit in a group to listen to talks, and to expect them o 

absorb them like a blotting paper, contradict all we know a 
communication theory. Even a casual look at the lecture system 
convinces us all, including the practising teachers, that it 
shallow and fallacious. We all dishonour the lecture systein_ 
Yet, it goes on and on merely because of inertm on the part ol 
teachers-for it is the least troublesome way of 
university products take the lecture system even to schools. 
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9. Solving problems throu^ what has been read. 

10. Identification of cause and effect relationships. 

11. Classification of the ideas in a brief chart to visualise 
what has been read. 

Most of the students are forced to read wrong books at the 
wrong time in a wrong way. This happens when a teacher 
lectures them about what is in a book and reduces the contents to 
a series of points that can be remembered. These remembered 
points arc reproduced at the time of discussions, seminars and 
also in the examinations. By adopting the above method the 
books are emptied and students are addicted throughout their 
life to reduce ideas and things to summary. This method also 
reduces reading only to read for the distant examination and when 
there is no examination, no reading takes place. College students 
thereby fail to learn to read critically because they are taught to 
turn books into abstractions for examinations alone. As such 
most of students do not read the books and everyone reads the 
reviews and market notes ; and all talk as if they knew the books. 
While there is only one way to read a book, i.e. to give one 
upto it, alone, coming to know in personal terms what is in the 
mind of the author. This kind of reading will really over-haul 
our college education. 

The most effective way to make youth interested in good 
literature is to “Leave books around”. Today our students are 
required to read a little of only some subjects. In doing so, students 
fail to enjoy scattered reading. Also, they fail to develop personal 
involvement with great authors. The student reads for purposes 
of examination and is controlled and guided by deadlines. There 
is no coming out of a student with his own ideas, convictions and 
experiences from an author. The college teachers need to evaluate 
the quality and quantity of reading done by their students. 
Unless studies in this field are conducted by college teachers and 
necessary steps taken to improve reading, the standards of higher 
education will continue to deteriorate in our society. 
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CHAPTER 



Chaos in our Curriculum 


The general educational administration deals with the management 
and control of educational institutions in a society for its progress 
and success. It is concerned with utilising human resources and 
energy in achieving the objectives stipulated and formulated in 
policies on education. The year 1969 (Knezevich) offered a 
sophisticated definition of educational administration in the 
following terms: 

(It is) a social process concerned with creating, maintaining, 
stimulating, controlling and unifying, formally and informally, 
the organised human and material energy within a unified system 
designed to accomplish prc-determined (educational) objectives”. 

There was a time when details of educational administration 
were studied for implementation only in primary and secondary 
schools. The tertiary education earlier was considered free from 
the essential need of specialised training in educational admttu* 
stration, because scholarship in universities was of a broad nature 
I and was supposed to be capable enough to conceive of it and 
rprovide for it as a natural course. Now, the situations prevailing 
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a Head may have asked a few questions from teachers about 
their methods of instruction and of curriculum 
out by latter. The result.is that once a broad curriculum 
is formulated nobody in *our lugher "on controk b, 

evaluates it or examines the techniques of “ 

to impart it. This most important area remains neglected 
in our higher education. 

It will be useful to enumerate major trends “f oomeu urn 

formation which have emerged in university an co ® 

throughresearch over decades. One such 

ed by Dressel and De Lisle in their f>ook, a,.*rgrndiium ^ 
cuhm, Trends, published by the American “ J hen- 

in 1969. This study suggests the following ten ype 

sivc currioulura for university education. 

1. Traditional Pattern. 

2. Hourglass Curriculum. the 

3. Planned interruptions in general educa lo 
undergraduate years. 

4. Cooperative education plan. 

5. The interim term and coordinate o" ' 

6. General education as a major oonoenha 

7. Divisional inter-disciplinary or m e 
emphasis. 

8. The experimental college P'^oE'" ,„„uepts. 

9. Programme planning according V 

10. Individual programme planning. 

The task of working out course found 

described by these authors. For examp » level needs 

that basic and general education at un er 
37% of the total curriculum. The breakdo'vn of 37% 
total curriculum was recommended as o ow 

(a) 17% Humanities 

(b) 10% Social Sciences, and 
(cj 10 % Natural Sciences 
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research, this institution does not regulate itself on the basis of 
research concerning its own areas of work. 

For all practical purposes we believe that educational 
administration exhausts itself by making faculty appointments, 
through passing certain ordinances and orders and by taking some 
financial decisions. Curricula are proposed by various faculties 
and are approved by an academic council, but philosophy of 
relevant curriculum-making and modes of adopting up-to-date 
instructional techniques, based on psychological and scientific 
findings, are not included in university administration. It is the 
lapse in these two areas of university administration that keeps 
us backward in the race of liigher education. 

In our higher education the responsibility of formulation of 
curricula rests with Boards of Studies and of administration of 
curricula and instruction rests with the Vice-Chancellor, Head 
of a Department, Principal of a College and the Dean of a Faculty. 
But this responsibility of administering curricula remains only on 
paper, and it is only an individual teacher who acts on these 
(vital processes with no accountability. There is neither any 
constructive assistance to him nor is there any objective method 

to evaluate a teacher on these central areas of higher education. 

Academic years pass on and discussions on trends of curricu- 
lum formation and evaluation of its application are not held. 
Experimental approaches to curriculum patterns are not made. 
Traditional instructional methods keep going on for decades and 
current developments in techmques and methods of curricular 
instruction are neither studied by the faculty nor are they adopted. 
Departmental meetings, agenda of various faculties, and academic 
council deliberations do not even touch the issues dealing with 
recent research findings on these areas. 

We have not heard of Vice-Chancellors talking on these 
research findings with their Deans and Heads of various teaching 
Departments. Heads of Departments are neither aware of this 
evaluative role of theirs, nor have they any precedence wherein 
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faulty and by graduates. Lack " 

and a kind of qnarter-heartedness ■" 

the higher education of a sub-standard type ^ teacher. saw 

thatwLhe teaches is irrelevant to study andstude^ 

what they are learning at dictation speed ™ ^ ^ 

remembered and reproduced only m examin • ^ 

and M.SC. courses are examination 
degrees. M.Phil. also has become anexammatio 

in our higher education by and large th- 

of delivering the formulated curncd -^^^^ students listen. 

and learning is such that a teac nniversities 

The format of academic work comprising curric a 

and colleges is the so-called ‘Course^whio ^ a 

subject. This is the metric unit for teache term 

students who learn. The ‘Paper’ is almost synojmo 

■Course’. The ‘Course’ Itt Livered 

curricula for dissemination in higher e uc 
by teachers and students ate at the receiving j. studies 

it. The Course requires the =‘“‘horisation o Boardjj^^^^^^^^ 
or Committee of Courses, comprising about h d 
in each university. It is then -ommendedj^a 
ultimately approved by the Academic ^ .y^tem 

Walter P. Metzger states that, format of 

came in and the old ^ason was that as 

the course persevered and prosper - . , „ libertarian 

the disciplinary rationale for the course ec in tradition- 

rationale for it developed”. When professors 

minded the course was a common hentage^vh™ P 
became innovative the course becam^c right. We arc 

intellectual sanctuary, and a tracher s ve -pussman, a 

still at the stage of common heritage. ™ „]() 1960s 

Philosophy Professor at ®”'“'®^’ "'.°^n.achingand learning 
the utility of ‘Coursefs)’ as real help i 
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Some other trends in curriculum formation that have recently 
developed are elimination of rigid items or their absorption into 
more relevant sections. Many requirements arc made optional 
to individual's needs and emphasis is given on breadth. The 
clement of individualisation is provided in numerous ways. Scope 
for independent study is provided onsome courses and it is given 
the same status as teacher-directed study on certain other courses. 
Then, there arc programmes to expand students’ experience 
beyond classroom. 

Objectives that govern curriculum formation arc determined 
by the following conflicting issues: 

1. Total, personal cfTectivc development of educands or 
deeper knowledge on areas according to the expertise of 
teachers. 

2. Focus on practical issues and problems or on abstractions 
leading to conceptual analysis. 

3. Should curricula provide for teachers’ plans to make a 
student an ideal scholar or should it be flexible, rcgulatable 
and adaptive to needs and interests of students? 

4. Should maximum coherence and unity be emphasised 
or study of elements allowing students own integration 
through interaction and intellectual diversity be 
encouraged ? 

These questions need to be asked also by our teacher 
community and our educational administration should take steps 
to sec that our age old approaches should not continue indefinitely. 
Modern Indian higher education has exosenous origin. Let us 
not ignore foreign research findings on curriculum and techniques 
of instruction. Tlic Guru type of academician and his teaching 
methods were possible so long as knowledge was mostly (or only) 
dcducti\*c in its formation. In our universities the Guru type of 
curriculum and instruction arc dominating. 

Indian scholarship has so far rarely succeeded in generating a 
strong tradition of continued intellectual work for life, both by 
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courses do meet to some extent, and in some ways, the require- 
ments of an integrated programme. 

The concept of ‘Institute’ also emerged as 
‘course’ as a format for teaching a ‘“"‘f 1“”' 

shall demand an exclusive hen on students time or P ^ 

of knowledge in large blocks, serving each group 

needs. He^e, a group of three or more professors, tough^a 

suitable mechanism of review and through a soi P 

accountability, will form a teaching company with limited g 

liability. 

One institute is followed Malted 

The concept of ‘institute can be tried by traditional 

some disciplines to experience its advantages ove 
course systL, which Tussman further attacks by "S 
course taught ^ freedom; 

customary, archaic mode of academic organ 

The Course pattern of dispensing is funda^- 

and quality in our universities must be c ang ■ identified 

mental to undergraduate education s ou ■ .onre about 

by various scholars. Unfortunately, the face y is 

its own beliefs on fundamental or general e uca 

some weight to the dictum, 'experience— not ogio 
life,’ we may reach nearer to fundamentals. A ^ 
area has been done by major universities i ^ 

reviews and researches are going on in tms . 
major universities in the world. 

Let our University .‘^‘’"'"‘^univer^hiM abroad on 

problem by studying research findings o curriculum in 

this subject. We have, unfortunately, a un curricula 

each university. All universities have a while there is 

for undergraduate and postgraduate stu i 
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process. Tussman argued that the student served by different 
courses (or papers) is likely to be disserved by all, because: 

1. The student buys with each fraction of this committed 
time an even smaller fraction of the teacher’s interest. 
Tussman said, “No teacher is in a position to be 
responsible for, or effectively concerned with, the students’ 
total educational situation. The student represents him- 
self in fragments and not even the advising system can 
put him together again”. 

2. When about four to six, or more, teachers teach a student 
in an academic term or semester, they all compete for 
student’s limited time through assignments, creating 
thereby increasing backlog, which a student copes with 
by inventing some craft. Tussman calls it, “Strategies of 
studentship.” Burdens of numerous assignments create a 
series of artificial crises in a student’s life, where if 
a student tries to pursue one thread he drops the other 
and thus a collection of ‘coherent courses’ becomes an 
incoherent collection. Tussman concluded that reasons 
for chaos lay not in the perversities of teachers and 
students but in the failure to develop proper organisation 
of teaching and learning process in higher education. 

Wc all are flabbergasted to see that when the cream of our 
secondary education goes to colleges about sixty to seventy per 
cent students either fail or obtain a supplementary in their 
examinations. Tussman throws some light on this unfortunate 
phenomenon. The concept of an integrated programme in higher 
education offers the answer to the weaknesses of the ‘Course’ 
system. The integrated programme will require collective 
teaching. It will eliminate competitive assignment excesses. 
Curricula will obtain coherence. The integrated programme will 
modulate the total weight on students and convincing reasons will 
be seen, for example, for eliminating the essential course of one 
modem Indian language for B.A. (Pass) students. Honours 
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neither a uniform student nor a uniform teacher. Our ongoing 
courses have no rationale behind them. 

The faculty in our universities should work out relevant 
criteria for inclusion of new items and for exclusion of old items 
from our curriculum. For, at present, we are conveying knowledge 
to students through isolated facts and we never help them to 
understand the modes of thought in a discipline (or methods of 
thought in general) and the academic ways of thinking, so as 
to have a liberating influence on the learners. 

But the greatest problem that needs to be solved immediately 
is by ensuring that the primitive ways of teaching are replaced by 
modern methods of higher learning. It is this particular disjunc- 
tion in our education in general, and the higher education in 
particular, which results in almost complete failure of our 
investments and efforts. 

Details of working of universities, contents of curricula and 
ways of transmission of knowledge and culture are to be decided 
by the professoriate of a nation. The British System gave us 
a certain form of higher education which Indian scholarship has 
neither modulated nor properly screened. Local needs and 
changes needed have not been provided for by our professoriate. 
The issue of ‘Relevance’ of university curriculum has not been 
successfully encountered by the Indian scholar. 

There is another important mission for our professors to 
perform. The balance between Humanities, Sciences and Social 
Sciences for delivery to educands has not yet been hit. Nor 
has applicability of knowledge gained been properly examined 
and duly provided for. pniy ersi^tudv in our j country^till 
Indian scholarship has to resolve the 
rissues of relevance, practicability, numbers, costs, and needs of 
the nation. 
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UGC Attempt to Reform Curriculum 


The Education Commission (1964-66)conceived and recommended 
the following ideas for reorganising our University urricu 
for first degree courses: 

1. Selection of subjects for undergraduate studies should not 
be Unked rigidly with subjects learnt in secondary sc o 

2. Greater flexibility in allowing selection and combma ion 

of subjects. , , , 

3. Both general courses and special courses s on 
provided as sets for option by students. 

4. Inter-disciplinary courses should be worked out an 

provided for. . . . 

5. The courses should comprise work experience an 
related to Indian life, needs and aspirations an c n 
to achieve national goals. 

The University Grants Comnussion obviously took the abov 
points as objectives for launching action in the area of curricu um 
reforms. The UGC in its wisdom believed that under 
criteria of relevance and flexibility in curricula there is nee 
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the recommendations, so arrived at, could have been brought 
before the UGC panel for final approval contaimng the details 
of implementatioh. As academic treatment to issues was not 
^ven and the seminal task was disposed of m an administiativ 
Style, the result was bound to be a chaos. 

’ Let us describe here, for example, how the matter of 

undergraduate curriculum reform was recently treated at Har- 
vard. In 1974, Dean Rosovsky asked for "'“J” 
goals and strategies of undergraduate ^^ucation. Seven task 
forces studied various aspects. In 1977, after about three years 
of deep study and research, the faculty discussed the repo 
of the task force on ‘core curriculum' with all possible details 
arrived at after years of team research. Work of depth and 
value cannot be done by our UGC panel 
air dashes to Delhi, and by ignoring the research and y 
years by a devoted task-force. 

The result of fallacious conclusions and tecommendatmns 
made in the absence of research, on this very vita area of restimc 
taring of undergraduate courses was that the na ion had to wad 
for pressing reforms in this direction. When th ho^ 

proposals of the University Grants Commission on ^ 

of courses were placed as i,em no. 2 in ihe Conference of Man 
K/ce-C/umce/torx ill 1975, that is after about seven 7=^^" “ 

■ Education Commission’s reporting, the consequence was the 
rejection through the following resolution adopted y 
Conference of Vice-Chancellors in 1975. 

“Item No. 2: Restructuring of Courees— Their Relevance to 
Development-Rural Orientation. 

There is perhaps insufficient articulation of 
underlying the UGC programme of restructuring o 

the purpose is to give “instruction of skills *“1*^ ° achieved 
in the general division of labour", this is unlikely to be aehd 
by replacing one of the three traditional subjects by J 
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combining ‘academic component* with ‘applied component’ and 
work experience, particularly as per the needs of rural India. 
This interpretation was in idea plane. Then, the UGC further 
believed that for implementation what was needed was a ‘good 
deal of integration’ and ‘broad based reframing of courses’ so as to 
provide for practical and rural orientation. If the recommendations 
of the Education Commission are read again in view of 
the thinking by and the proposed action of the UGC, it will be 
clear that the UGC panel failed to take the five recommenda- 
tions as the five distinct recommendations and then made a mess by 
amalgamating ‘relevance’ and ‘flexibility’ with compound combining 
of ‘academic component’ and ‘applied component’ and by 
further complex mixing of the ‘rural context’. The result was a 
strange hybrid, a great fallacy and the worst academic confusion. 

Such a result is unavoidable if five distinct characteristics are 
reduced and merged into just two multiple sets; requiring only 
one action. Again, it was not proper for the' UGC panel 
to advise launching of postgraduate (Post B.A./B.Sc.) diploma 
courses or short-term eveningcourscs as a purely interim measure 
to provide for meeting the objectives of restructuring of courses. 
As per its wont, the UGC panel did not hesitate to suggest 
organisation of seminars, workshops and orientation courses in 
the absence of the study of research findings on concerned issues 
elsewhere. As the last item of its agenda, the UGC here 
also concluded with the promise of granting financial assistance. 
With these the job of bureaucracy was over without making 
any academic impact whatsoever. 

Perhaps, the proper method to be adopted by the UGC 
was to assign these five ideas of the Education Commission (1964- 
66) for research and detailed recommendations by about twenty 
professors, looking after their own fields. These researchers 
should have been asked to prepare some models in black and 
white. Such models could have been studied and commented 
upon in depth by numerous colleagues in the same subject. Then, 
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integrated curricula not yet clear to Indian scholarship ? Do we 
not know as to what local rariations will be needed to maintain 
Indian needs and culture ? Shall our universities contmue to 
have ten to fifteen lines as syllabus for a course or paper, and 
prescribe some books-some out ofdate and some new ones^ 
How much liberty in the detailed designing of cumcula ran be 
gi«n to the teacUng teacher and also to giadrate studen . 
How much responsihiUty should continue to rest wi* the pnmi v e 
‘Board of Studies’ 1 WU the element of mdiwduahsahon m 
curriculum not enter Indian Higher Education ? How shaU we 
induct new research in teacUng and learning in om cumc^a . 
Will the demands of systems analysis and accountob W ““ 
to get defeated by the traditional power of the faculty - 
lonf wall the University be able to hold on with the tia^tional 
power ? How far wiU a teacher tiamed to be 

minorareaoradisciplinebeable to administer generaleduratio^ 

reformsin seminal arrasof curriculum and 

WiU society take to demolish “low energ>- process UnneBmes 
if they continue to be primitive in curricula and instruction . 

After 1975, the University Grants 
remarkable progress, in just about three 5^^’ AWont 
subject courses for undergradoate and master s 
33 UGC workshops were conducted under ^ , 

all over the country to identify relevance in 

them. The new recommendations of vanoos sn ^ 

under consideration of universities At the 

level one course of application-nature, ^ t 

oriented, as stipulated earlier, has been prowded for 

in selected college of India. The Commission ^dy^d.d 

not implement it in all the universities at one s ro i 

has also introduced, based on its earUer espenence of Gen^ 

Education Programme’ and the experience o caut^’ 

Group’, the most welcome concept of 

to educate a full man. The UGC panel now; has w orked 
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“practical” utility. If the purpose is to introduce the student 
through the third subject to merely an *‘orientation”''of the appli- 
cation of some theoretical aspects of the other two traditional 
subjects, the result might well be a first degree course which, while 
emasculating the broad scope and depth of “liberal education”, 
will not generate any worthwhile compensatory skills of a practical 
nature. The danger in this attempt is that the existing orthodoxy 
might be replaced by another orthodoxy, namely, two “theory 
subjects and one “practical” subject, resulting in the teaching of 
each, as at present, with the sole purpose of passing the examina- 
tion. “Relevance”, it should be emphasised, cannot be achieved 
by substituting the study of an existing subject by a more 
practical one; relevance has to permeate teaching in every subject 
and at every level; it is more a question of examination and 
development of principles in every subject, development of skills in 
problem solving and transformation of principles and abstractions 
into practical application in the environment, whether rural and 
urban areas and their implications for teaching technologies and 
learning methodology. From this point of view, the distinction 
between rural and urban orientation is a relative one and should 
not be pushed to the point of an absolute distinction. It should 
be emphasised that all experiments of “restructuring” will be 
meaningful only when there is sufficient clarification both of the 
general purpose of undergraduate education and of “restructuring” 
of courses at this level”. 

It is essential that like Harvard, we appoint some task 
force to undertake global research on the issues, with emphasis 
on elements of local variation, and to come out with full details 
of contents and of implementation of reforms in our higher 
education. The waiting will be worth it. Launching of some 
thing hurriedly concluded will be a complete waste of efforts and 
of our limited resources. There is no use in having just a 
superficial report on the seminal themes of higher education. 

For resolving this complicated issue we shall have to ask the 
following questions. Are concepts of general, specialised and 
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CHAPTER 


Operation of Teaching 


It is the kind of teaching that makes education at 'g Jgj 

a success or a failure. In 1971-72 our country ^8M62 

teachers at all levels out of which 'f,*,.. (caching 

universities: 815 in research inst.tutions ; 1 ,435 

in colleges for general education, an teachers arc 

engaged in professional education. Mos ° Long 

teaching by telling and students are learning y 
ago, Wniiam Arthur Ward classified teachers by what they 
while teaching in the following four categories 
.The mediocre teacher tells; 

The good teacher explains; 

The superior teacher demonstrates; 

The greater teacher inspires. ... :« 

The right kind of teaching should ^™'on thinss'ue an 
view the ways of comprehension by s 
ancient proverb says: 

I hear, and I forget; 

I see, and I remember; 

I do, and I understand. 
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model of ‘Foundation Course* as well for study and implement- 
ation by our universities. The famous ‘Policy Frame of the 
UGC generated some thought provoking discussion in 1978 
whenvarious universities discussed it Unfortunately, the UGC 
can give out only that which the professoriate and peers of the 
nation contribute. It is the faculty which ultimately implements 
projects at its end — successfully or otherwise. The subject 
panels of UGC and teachers in general, should always 
remember ‘Tussman warning* while preparing courses and while 
delivering them. 
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curriculum with emphasis on e - „,:ouoffactualknowledge, 
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about fifteen minutes ‘“'“""f . Ls ^ind and divert his 
irrelevant issues enter into a s The reason is that 
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According to Joseph a , -t,. college level has non 
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For improving our higher education the most important task 

is to make our teachers improve the ways of their teaching. But 
these highly placed leaders, which university and college faculty 
certainly are, have not generated a movement to examine critically 
and objectively better ways of teaching. It is generally 
believed that a good teacher is one who knows the subject 
thoroughly. In fact, this can never be disputed. But this 
characteristic entitles him just to start as a teacher. How to be 
actually teaching effectively is a matter of educational methods 
connected with the abilities of educands in the teaching-learning 
process. Planning of courses and methods of teaching are 
taken as the individual affairs of a teacher, not requiring group 
discussion and other joint efforts. 

Like a teacher, politicians and practitioners of law also earn 
their living through speaking. These people take great care in 
making the best possible use of their voice. But teachers in 
general, with secured salaries, do not bother much about it wlule 
speaking in a classroom. If self-employed people in law, politics, 
sales, etc. find weaknesses in the effectiveness of their 
personality and presentation, they do take steps to improve their 
speaking-resonance of voice and its modulation with pause, if 
necessary. They develop better enunciation techniques and are 
forced to have logical sequencing of points. They also develop 
skills for pitching the voice for getting good and proper 
reception. Many business houses teach their salesmen in these 
abilities. But learning the details of speaking is not done in 
an organised way by teachers in higher education. 

I n our teaching work a particular method exists and all teachers , 
over generations, adopted it unquestioningly. It is the lecture 
method which is ruling now. Before the lecture method, the 
fashion of teaching was the “explication of the text”, used largely 
in oriental and classical learning. The techniques of discussion 
and clarification through tutorial discussions, experiments in 
sciences and field projects in Sodal Sciences are not known in 
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4 * fUai ic the intellectual mustery 

9. But if cogmtive learning— that is, oersonal 

of information, method and theory-is t° 
development, both learning and deveop ^ 

For example, during this period ^ 
student is generally driven by ^ to 

Properly guided, these drives can physiology 

■ lead students to abetter --lerstand^of 

of the body, as .'ell as the social .Heir 

process of psychological maturation of wh 

emotional and social lives are a part 
. In support of the developmental 

cite study after study mdieatmg that th P „ p„diture 
in the classroom is hardly proportionate 
of effort, people, time, and money. 

Whilememorization is the requires that 

see as how best to memorize. derives greater 

the topic being learned is put to som ' the chances 

satisfaction in learning an entity ® , . jj the element of 

of memorization. Periodical — " ,^edge. the use of 
satisfaction of students. Giving a “'=«/“",,tion. the 
variety of applications helps mos constituents of 

way we teach our classes provides none of these 

memorization. techniques which 

Many universities abroad a P them, 

make students learn to identify P™ the solution is 

They believe that in defining a pro pp. developing 

obtained. Case studies are sue a .eachets need to make 
skills in critical thinking by student , data 

their students observe keenly; to se ' ' , phese methods 

skilfully; and to synthesise results co applied 

are common in teaching of a^^^ learned 

both in Social Sciences and Humani university students 

in last thirty years. .In simple *'™ .’ in speaking and writing, 
spend least time in listemng and mo 
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a sense of competence, a satisfactory life style, and a 
feeling of personal and occupational identity. 

2. There must be self-direction in the student’s process of 
learning and he or she must have some autonomous 
participation in the planning and execution of what is to 
be learned. 

3. The student’s learning must issue in a product that has its 
own self-contained integrity, and it must be more than 
make-believe or a testing hurdle. 

4. The student’s work must beuseful to himself and, wherever 
possible, useful to others. TWs contrasts with situations 
in which the primary conduct for the student is a grade, 
which may be an ornament on his record and a ticket 
to further schooling, but has few other consequences. 

5. Learning is facilitated when students learn in groups 
oriented to a common task. 

6. The professor or other adults must be interested in 
the student’s work, and convey this through relevant 
encouragement and honest evaluation. 

7. The professor must treat the subject matter in an 
inquiring mood, and must be interested in the subject 
matter he or she is teaching. Hence, students always 
rate the ‘enthusiasm*’ of a teacher as an important 
incentive to their own learning. 

S- There must be no neglect of other developmental 
challenges that students face during their passage through 
college, such as the achievement of self-esteem, of 
competence, and of acceptance by others. To the extent 
that the student fails to achieve these personal goals, 
he tends to lose his willingness to learn. The student then 
resorts to “examination complicity’’, i.e. temporarily 
memorizing and then quickly forgetting after the 
examination is over. 
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teacher himself, who cannot 

the flow of his teaching quantum and quality dur g 
oraterm. Presenting of a detailed synopsis on 
of curriculum prescribed gives a teacher P;»P" ■ 

academic details of a eourse. The loss 

detailed teachers’ synopses is enormous, ^eepms hem confu 

and alienated from the course forever, •--f 

lectures become loose,and as ^‘“dents have no pre-knowMge 

major themes, such teachings fall on practically deaf ■ 

,t is much easier to traee this most f f 
learning and teaching tasksinour higher ^^a. n hant^ 
ways to cure this pathology ,„„ege 

primitive. But we have about 2 , -j-Hne, out of the 

teachers in our country and under e 

minimum of about 1000 courses on the 

products of foreign universities, where tn y 
basis of teachers’ synopses of can take up 

committees of the University Gran s ..acher’s plan and 
the aeademic task of producing a samP jg^chers in each 
synopses which can work as a gui _„l-oion can request 

dhcipline. Also, the University Grants Commissmnc^ 

some foreign universities to ^ be examined for 

synopses in use there and such docum should 

developing samples for use in India. is gcs regularly 

be established within the UGC building ^developments 

come for business meetings. In ac , „ Qur senior 

did not take place in our higher , jj^j^trators did not 

professors and highly placed sjty teaching. Aspects 

conceive these details of modernity m upon nor discuss^ 

and skills of teaching are neither encroa ^bem in Academic 

in our universities. I have ^ considered a sacrosanct 

Council meetings over two decades. , Ijbe one’s bank 
^ uf** of a teacnci 


Council meetings over two decaac . , Ijbe one’ 

item, an issue of perso^l ^ ^ ^^Ik about it. 

balance or evening life, it is forbid 
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the learmng standards will improve. It is possible through 
discussion method of teaching, work in labbratory or field 
project, or through tutorial method with assigned papers. Such 
methods of teaching will make educands active participants in 
the learning process. 


That ‘Group processes' facilitate learning, is another major 
postulate developed in recent times. It believes that self- 
expression develops better through interaction with other students. 
The end product of group tlunking surpasses the abilities even of 
an instructor. The teacher needs to control the class arrange- 
ment and group leaders. The teacher should generate ready 
inter-commumcation among students in a horseshoe type of 
seating arrangement. A teacher may desire to be directive or 
permissive or find a compromise between these two types of 
group discussions by regulating the course of discussions. The 
objective should be to make each student a researcher type, a 
habit to continue even after the formal education is over. The 
CO ep faculty must realise that teaching in higher education 
requires both knowledge as well as skills. For developing 
proper skills the only way is that teachers themselves discuss the 
as . mversity administrators can help in developing modern 
eac mg s ills only through diplomatic and persuasive methods. 


*‘^indianhighereducationthereexists a serious gap between 
he curriculum, developed by a board of study of a course or 

lines, and the actual 

students by teachers and comprehended by 

and 1 -^-here is no specific teacher’s plan 

of an ^clostyled and distributed to students at the start 
onacmi^ ^micyear. The result is that the contours of teaching 
vaeuclvrr??T“ unpredictable, and get 

Canwesav^d may wishonthespot. 

Absence nVa conditions or political scenes? 

major refer/ containing basic definitions, scope, 

mnjot references .and relevant common assignments har^ more 
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teacher himself, who cannot ''‘""‘"’““o^mrdur^ra'semester 
the flow of His teaching quantum an q major item 

oraterm. Presenting of a deta.led synop^^^^ 
of curriculum prescribed 3 in not getting 

academic details of a course. v,.ninE them confused 

detailed teachers’ synopses is enormous, keep g ^ 

and alienated from the course “ pfe.lcnowledge of 

lectures become loose, and as stu e 

major themes, such teachings fall on pract.ca 

It is much easier to trace ‘|“^.^“'//”““ion than to find 
learning and h beeps our higher education 

ways to cure this pathology, university and college 

primitive. But we have 2(»,0m of the 

teachers in our country ^ dozen will be the 

minimum of about 1000 studied courses onto 

products of foreign universities. The various subject 

basis of teachers’ ° ,s Commission can take up 

committees of the Umvers.ty Grants 

the academic task of ® to our teachers m each 

synopses which can work as a Commission can request 

discipline. Also, the Univem,.y »^^_^^^ 

some foreign universities to uld be examined for 

synopses inuse thereandsuchd^cuments^ „ 

developing samples ,di„gs. where peers regular^ 

be established within the UGC ^1^ developments 

eome for business nieeting _ education because 
did not take place in our hisher administrators did not 

professors and highly p aced educat^^_^.^^^^.,y teaching. Aspect 

conceive these details broached upon nor 

and skills of teaching are ne.th ,u Academ 

in our universities. I ^ „ is consideied a sacrosanct 

Council meetings over two ,eacher-fike one s bank 

item, an issue of “! 3 ';;tbidden to talk about it. 

balance or evening life. » ^ 
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the learning standards will improve. It is possible through 
discussion method of teaching, work in labbratory or field 
project, or through tutorial method with assigned papers. Such 
methods of teaching will make educands active participants in 
the learning process. 


That ‘Group processes’ facilitate learning, is another major 
postulate developed in recent times. It believes that self- 
expression develops better through interaction with other students. 
The end product of group thinking surpasses the abilities even of 
an instructor. The teacher needs to control the class arrange- 
ment and group leaders. The teacher should generate ready 
inter-communication among students in a horseshoe type of 
seating arrangement. A teacher may desire to be directive or 
permissive or find a compromise between these two types of 
group discussions by regulating the course of discussions. The 
objective should be to make each student a researcher type, a 
habit to continue even after the formal education is over. The 
collep faculty must realise that teaching in higher education 
requires both knowledge as well as skills. For developing 
proper skills the only way is that teachers themselves discuss the 
tas University administrators can help in developing modern 
teac mg skills only through diplomatic and persuasive methods. 


n *^dian higher education there exists a serious gap between 
e curriculum, developed by a board of study of a course or 
paper which runs into about fifteen printed lines, and the actual 
stuLntf conducted by teachers and comprehended by 

and (Lv ^°“Shout a year. There is no specific teacher’s plan 
of an ^clostyled and distributed to students at the start 
on a cn»i ^ result is that the contours of teaching 

vacuciv ^ niatter of guess, are unpredictable, and get 

Canwesavd ^ teacher may wish on the spot. 

Absence of d on weather conditions or political scenes? 

major referm!.^* ^ synopsis containing basic definitions, scope, 
cs an relevant common assignments harm more 
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teacher issues communiques, and makes deposits’. If •’''0*’'“='’’ 
posing’ education docs riot take place, then a person m lift is not 
productive. Tlicrc arc no chances of creativity arising in him. 
Hence, all work throughout life is without relevant knowledge. 
The result of all these is tliat the process of transformation is 


blocked in our society. 

University instruction for long had only two instructional 
techniques— lecture method, and seminar method. Knowledge 
of learning processes had a multi-dimensional growth during the 
last thirty years. Both the lecture system and seminar have lost 
their complete monopoly in view of the following factors. 


(a) 

(b) 

W 


Need for individualisation in the learning process. 

Value of modularization in the learning process. 
Availability of various instructional media in the learning 


process. 

Individualisation in instruction demands the 
timeunits as per level and rate of accomplishment V * “ ® ’ 

properly worked out curricular objectives in an area, soun v 

of assessing in view of the objectives; instructiona ma 
provide plurality of ways for achieving an objective, in 

learning plans; and devices for feedback for evaluation ^ 

element. Modularization demands breaking up o co 
subject areas into smaller units, and modules so . 

required to suit the interests and needs ot students. 

of modules is done jointly by a teacher and a stu ent. 

upon the postulates that learning should be base P ^ 

learning and should motivate the learner. B ^ ^ of 

learning takes place in a variety of ways, w ere me 
telling and listening are least effective. 

A handbook of synopses provided by the 

basic resource. Butin our telling and learning sys 

generally provides nothing except verbal soun s. _„ssible 

media in our higher edueation need to f Ms. 

types— audio, visual, audio-visual and other non pn 
We have in fact not marched at all in this direction. 
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The absence of proper organisation of teaching work is the 
single largest reason in the failure of our investments in higher 
education. There are just some brilliant teachers who, as a matter 
of individual excellence, teach well but the majority of them fail 
to do so not because of any pre-determined intentions for doing 
so, but because they have no concrete knowledge about 
modernising their teaching work on the basis of research findings 
in teaching techniques and details of comprehension, both in 
applicationinmany foreign universities. The kind of teachinginour 
Higher education can be compared to a situation in elementary 
education. Once an Inspector of Schools visited a school in a ' 
village. He was in a classroom talking to about 20 students. 
Pointing towards the classroom blackboard, he inquired, “What 
is this?” The students replied, "Black Board”. “What for this 
Black Board is used” asked the Inspector of Schools. The students 
answered, “The Black Board is used, for drying up the dhoti (5 
yards bottom dress) of the teacher.” This example is quoted to 
emphasize that even in higher education numerous tools and 
resources aie underused as in elementary and secondary education. 
The present Minister of Education is going to launch the 
panclisheel (five principles) of education including learning, 
work, service, games and character. Unless full measures 
for adopting proper teaching ways and skills are taken at all 
levels, no principles and changes of pattern are going to help.' 

In our higher education the act of teaching means largely 
narration by a teacher. Narration at all levels and always; 
w ere teachers tell and students listen to them in classrooms. 

I hrough such a kind of teaching a student’s mind becomes a kind 
or a container to be filled by what the teacher tells. Union of 
action and reflection is missing in our colleges and universities. 

with dialogic relation between teachers and taught is 
ere. Verbalism reigns supreme and “activism” does not 
** ** banking concept 

>n education wherein, ’Instead of communication, the 

no 
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Objectives of evaluating teaching 
education are to improve methods <>f ^ ; 

feedback to teachers, curriculum planners an 
to evaluate faculty for promotions etc. and 

educate the students and the society.^ Themos 

is to use questionnaires to be filled in by ua 

Such a useful course is not adopted by u ignorance 

weremainignorantaboutthe problems inins rue i ^^aroness 

of problems of instruction, the key issue, s, 

of ;ileducational problems. Once we do not know the problem , 

the question of working out solutions and ™P'' ing 

not Lse. The University Courts or Uuivers.ty Semims 
alargerepresentation of graduate constituency, • gifting a 

the survey system of university instructions by — 

questionnaire blank to each graduating s u analysed; and 

questionnaire returned, duty filled, s annual meetings 

results and proposed remedies be reported m the annu 
of the University CourtslSenates as the ease • 

<• University or a College 
The instructional environment of a Univ r 
can be evaluated by following characteristics^ amission 

1 . Selectivity (Number of students who app 
divided by the number admitted). 

2. Size (Total full-time enrolment). 

3. Realistic Orientation (percentage 

fields like Agriculture, Engineering, - 

4. Scientific Orientation (percentage o 

Sciences). s in Social 

5. Social Orientation (percentage 

Sciences). ^ ^n^ects falling 

6. Humanities (percentage of S 

under Humanities). Environment 

The paper — Astin, A. and Holland, Environment, 

AssessmentTechnique: A way to measure ^ 
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Objective ways of evaluating curriculum and instruction 
techniques have been developed on the sub*areas of instructional 
context, instruction itself, and student outcome. Cost, efficiency 
and elfectiveness are measured for evaluating the curriculum. 
The book — Handbook of College and University Administration. 
ed.by A.S. Harris — proposes following comprehensive formula 
for evaluating curriculum: 

Cost of Instructions=(NL/CF) S (1+0) 

The variables are: 

1 . Number of students 

(N) Times semester student load in credit hours 
(L) Equals total student credit hours. 

2. Average class size 

(C) Times average semester credit hours taught by teachers. 
(F) Equals average student credit hours taught by each 
teacher. 

3. Total semester student credit hours divided by average 
credit hours taught by teachers equals tlie number of 
teachers. 

4. Number of teachers times average academic year salary 
of teacher 

(S) Equals total teacher salary. 

5. Total year’s expenditure less teacher’s salaries equals 
over-head on teacher’s salaries. 

6. Overhead expressed as arelative of salary equals overhead 
divided by salaries (O) here stands for all costs other than 
salaries. 

7. Thus; (NL/CF) S (1 +0)=Cost of Instruction. 

Our educational administration need to evolve some ways, 
not necessarily the above mentioned formula, to evaluate our 
affairs and expenses which arc second only to the defence 
budget of our country. 
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one subject and mostly neglect other subjects, which are known 
as subsidiary subjects. While the students opting for 
have wider and different subject areas “ 

atmosphere is such that all concerned treat such students inferior 
in quality requiring inferior teaching. Even the course itse 

recTmeran inferior adventure. Hence, all ranks in uruversi y 
administration, teachers, parents and students 
the attitude that high quantum of reading forts are no 
required in pass courses. Such pass courses. f 
if done properly, should require greater efforts ^ ^ 
and teachers; and such broad courses will be mo use 1 <0 
educands and to society. It is unfortunate f 

of student population, going for the 

in pass courses, is put to humiliation g ,,„nnecessarily 

seeksadmlssionandthe 20 percenthonoursstudensunnc^«^^^^^^^^ 

enjoy the status of false superiority in university life, while the 

common fate of both the streams is unemployment. 

It has not been scientmcally .Lies 

course is really greater in quantum, grater. 

Many professors believe that quantum o pa 3,ggent than 

requiring more i‘“'“'=‘“^|^f°L7julty^‘"comprising largely 

that of honours courses. But the lacui y. .^lisa. 

narrow subject specialists, keeps the tracks o^ 

lion busy. One may examine if the nne subject, 

is worth living with interest and 7’’'7r''L^ology and so on. 
like Physics or Economics or Bota y narrow 

The boredom inflicted through 7. or iife. 

area makes a person ““."ff“Ly“deLing exclusively, for 
Nobody can live an exciting hf y 
example, on flora ox fauna. 

bibliography 

andHottand.J. L. “The EnviromnenUt Ashmen! 

A Way to Measure Cottese Enviroimicnt . 1 - « 
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Journal of Educational Psychology^ 52, 1961 : 305-317— discusses 
the ways of evaluating instructions in higher education. 

At least some individual or agency in India needs to examine 
the details of evaluating curricula and techniques of instruction 
in our higher education and prescribe our own standards in view 
of our conditions and development. At the University Grants 
Commission, the Secretariat needs to take up these studies with 
the help of experts. 

The University Calendar, period of learning sessions, is very 
much dependent on the types of curricula and techniques of 
instruction. We adopted the semester system of calendar but 
curriculum and instruction technique were not completely in 
tune with semester techniques. The quarter-system of calendar 
is gaining currency in many universities in view of newer curricula 
and modern instruction techniques. Another calendar system in 
use is known as 4-1-4 plan, and the fourth calendar in practice is 
the old ‘trimester stystem’. We need to examine the advantages 
and disadvantages of these calendars along with their relevant 
pattern of cunicula and instruction techniques, and our local 
conditions and needs. 

Analysing the dangers coming in the way of innovation, 
Niblett has rightly stated that in the mid 1970s innovation in 
higher education is endangered not only by lack of money but 
by a deeper deficiency — the lack of unifying philosophy capable 
of drawing together the innovative efforts. While such efforts 
may be successful in the hands of individual groups of enthusiasts, 
they might offer greater promise if they sprang purposefully 
from widespread confidence in a coherent future for the world. 
The world of learning awaits renewal of that mood of confidence. 

Some Universities in India arc very much proud of their 
having two streams viz., ‘Honours’ and ‘Pass Courses’ in under- 
graduate studies. They are running such courses since the 
last many years. The students going for pass courses have to 
study four subjects while the honours students specialise just in 
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2 To reduce formal instruction to the minimum so as to 

provide time to studentsforreferenceworkand self-study. 

3 To adopt new teaching technology to create the so-called 
pre-condition for changing syllabi and exammat.on 
methods. 

4. To help college teachers in developing ways for invhmg 
- student participation in discussion, seminar, project 

work and in the teaclung process as well. 

5. To assist teachers to develop special programmes 

gifted students. _ .. 

6.. ?o equip teachers with the know-how of ™lt.va‘2'““ 
average student the abilities of reasoning, g 
. spirit of enquiry. 

The COSIP project included the provision 
teachers of selected colleges to participate ^ , yjjjons 

conducted by university departments, t a so ^j. ^ yj 

for improving laboratory equipment and P teaching 

of materials for use in demonstration, as ^ “o ’ 
and learning process. The Commission ^ Hta new 

these ways it will be possible ° old rotten ones. 

teaching methods will be adopted to s developing 

The COSIP project also conceived *=^ri«!te equipment 
workshop facilities needed to d^ign The scheme 

for supporting designed instructional progra activities for 

provided for Ler-depattmental and inter-coUegiate actwi 

uplifting science education. . nine 

AS L COSIP programme based 
years old, it is essential to have a P authored or 

to be produced by UGC or by the experts who 

conducted COSIP, containing the following. 

1. Comprehensive enumeration ol were 

instruction in class and laboratory to ^ methods 

told as per the first objective of COSIP. Hoi 
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UGC Adventure for Quality in Instruction 


For promoting qualitative improvements in instruction and 
learning process, the Umversity Grants Comnnssion launched 
two major programmes viz.. College Science Improvement 
Programme (COSIP) since 1971-72 and College Humanities 
and Social Sciences Improvement Programme (COHSIP) during 
the Fifth Plan. Under these two major heads the schemes were 
covered through the following two sub-programmes: 

1 . Picking up of a college and to cover the entire faculty for 
their growth in quality of instruction and learning 
process. 

2. Picking up of a University department in a subject to 

work as the leader for developing the faculty of the 
selected subject in all colleges affiliated with that 
University. , 

The scope of activities under the selective colleges centred 
programme for (COSIP) covered the following items : 

1. To introduce new methods of instruction in class and 
laboratory. 
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A well-written manual, or UGC report, 
to the above mentioned queries is essential. In ‘ ® 

Vice-Chancellors to endorse COSIP ana pi,.„rellors 

actuaUy did in 1975 Conference of Indian Vice-Chancellors, 

organised by the Ministry of Education. 

The University Leadership (ULP) Unit of 
to be evaluated comprehensively. The ULP un 
related to the following: , 

1. Development of courses of study and 

writingofsuitablebooks,tea<ihers’guidesandlaboratoryinan 

2. Equiping college laboratories with necessary appara us 
for practicals and demonstrations. 

3. Bringing up of college Ubraries to the level require 
support the academic instructional programmes. 

4. Training of teachers for the colleges 
term institutes, refresher courses or academic ^ 

whereby all the teachers in the subject conceme course 

colleges could be trained to adopt new materials within a cours 

of two or three years. 

■ 5. To encourage teachers from the coUegK^^ 

aptitude to participate ' guch teachers may be 

undertaken in the umversity departmen . condition 

given suitable short-term research fellowships *1“^ 

Lt they would ultimately return to their college " 

6. Development ofedueational materials in genera ,in 

audio*visual aids. 

We also need a comprehensive accounting of ,s 

under each head and sub-head. A document on these 

will help higher education in numerous ways. ,-nH<;iP 

On the general lines of COSIP, il““'prcscribed by 

during the Fifth plan. The essence of guidelines P 
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were applied by the teachers concerned? What were the results 
of application of these methods? 

2. As per the second objective of COSIP, we need to know, 
how periods of formal instruction were reduced by teachers of 
selected colleges to promote refere nce work and self-study ? 
What quantity of self-study wa^one as a res ult of it ? 

3. As per the third major objective, what kinds of new 
teaching techmques were created by COSIP and to what extent 
they were able to change syllabi and examination methods, as 
intended? 

4. As visualised, what ways were shared with teachers of 
selected colleges for inviting student participation in discussion, 
seminar, project work and in teaching process? How far these 
new ways were adopted by the teachers of selected colleges? 
What was the impact of the new methods in learning process 
by students? 

5. What are the details of developing special programmes 
for gifted students? Were such programmes actually developed? 
What was the impact on gifted students? 

6. What types of 'know-how’ were shared, as was the 
objective of COSIP, with teachers of selected colleges, for 
cultivating the abilities of reasoning, logic and spirit of enquiry 
in average students? How far the COSIP teachers succeeded 
and what was the impact on students? 

?• What laboratory equipment were developed? 

8. What materials were given for use in the demonstration 
method of teacWng? 

9. What workshop facilities were developed in selected 
colleges and what kinds of equipment were designed and 
fabricated for new instructional programmes, ? 

10. What kinds of inter-departmental and inter-collegiate 
activities were conducted for improving science education? . 
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A weU-witteii manual, or UGC report. 
to the above mentioned queries is essential. In t e a s 
meh an evaluation it was not appreciate on o^^n 

Vice-Chancellors to endorse COSIP rfijinrellors 

aetuaUy did in 1975 Conference of Indian V.ee-Chaneellors, 

orgamsed by the Ministry of Education. 

The university Leadership (ULP) Unit of CO» “edj 
to be evaluated comprehensively. The ULP under COSIP wa 
related to the following: 

1. Development of courses of study and 

writingofsuitablebooks,tea<ihers’guidesandlaboratoryman 

2. Equiping college laboratories with necessary appara us 

• for practicals and demonstrations. ^ 

3. Bringing up of college Ubraries to the level requite 
support the academic instructional programmes. 

4. Training of teachers for the colleges by 

term institutes, refresher courses or affiliated 

whereby all the teachers in the subject concerned ^ 

colleges could be trained to adopt new materials 
of two or three years. 

5. To encourage teachers from the ''’’'®8®^''’”o^anunes 

aptitude to participate actively m ^chers may be 

undertaken in the university department. ^ condition 

given suitable short-term research fellowships 

that they would ultimately return to their CO ege -j^duding 

6. Development of educational materials in gen 
audio-visual aids. 

of achievements 

We also need a comprehensive accounting aspects 

under each head and sub-head. A documen 
will help higher education in numerous ways. COHSIP 

On the general lines of COSIP, the prescribed by 

during the Fifth plan. The essence of guideun 
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were applied by the teachers concerned? What were the results 
of application of these methods? 

2. As per the second objective of COSIP, we need to know, 
how periods of formal instruction were reduced by teachers of 
selected colleges to promote refere nce work and self-stud y? 
What quantity of self-study v^S^one as a result of it ? 

3. As per the third major objwtive, what kinds of new 
teaching techmques were created by COSIP and to what extent 
they were able to change syllabi and examination methods, as 
intended? 

4. As visualised, what ways were shared with teachers of 
selected colleges for inviting student participation in discussion, 
seminar, project work and in teaching process? How far these 
new ways were adopted by the teachers of selected colleges? 
What was the impact of the new methods in learning process 
by students? 

5. What are the details of developing special programmes 
for gifted students? Were such programmes actually developed? 
What was the impact on gifted students? 

6. What types of ‘know-how’ were shared, as was the 
objective of COSIP, with teachers of selected colleges, for 
cultivating the abilities of reasoning, logic and spirit of enquiry 
in average students? How far the COSIP teachers succeeded 
and what was the impact on students? 

7. What laboratory equipment were developed? 

8. What materials were given for use in the demonstration 
method of teaching? 

9. What workshop facilities were developed in selected 
colleges and what kinds of equipment were designed and 
fabricated for new instructional programmes, ? 

10. What kinds of inter-departmental and inter-collegiate 
activities were conducted for improving science education? 
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equipment and duplicating facilities. 

train 4 or 5 teachers in the operation of audio-visual aids. 

4. Tutorials and Seminars : Tutorials and semmam, 
meaningful and productive, wU have *° ® ® the 

institutional basis. Every student shou Xhe student 

number essed. Colleges could 

should also know how he has mild include an account 

institute a certificate of their own whic w subjects. This 

of cumulative records of the students in vin on “bj 

certificate should be issued to every student at the 

leaving the college. be planned 

Theprogrammeofteachingineve^coumeshotild ^^P 

and announced to the students at t e tutorials 

The Ust of topics to be covered either by including 

may be indicated and synopsis ° may be 

comprehensive and graded [mdents well in advance 

oyclostyled and * notes will have to be revised 

of the actual teaching work. These assistance will 

periodically. Adequate clerical and sten ^ Assistanw 

have to be provided to the teachers should be paid 

in this behalf could be provided by students, who 
for the work done by them. 

Special provision of remedial j^pfove their capacity 

taken to enable the students not on y „p concerned, but 

for comprehensionandexpressionin the la g ^g 

also in understanding courses in ot er s 

The teachers in the colleges do A suggestion 

what a tutorial is and what its objective s ^vo^kshopon 

was made that it would be .advantageous to i . 

the method of oper-ating the tutonal sy 

5, Practicai Orientation to the ,p pt least some 

to give practical orientation to some ^ prepare materials 

parts of some courses. Tlic tcac ers 
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UGC under College Humanities and Social Sciences Improve- 
ment Programme (COHSIP) was the following: 

(As the Scheme has been in operation since the last five 
years, while going through the objectives etc., one may also like 
to assess as to how much has actually been achieved, during 
1974-78, under each of the following eight areas.) 

1 . Objectives of COHSIP : To strengthen and enrich the 
teaching, learning and examination processes in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences at the undergraduate level in the Colleges. 
To provide opportunities for change and innovations within the 
framework of the existing curriculum. Enrichment of the 
curriculum and experimentation should ultimately provide a 
framework for modernising and updating the syllabus in 
cooperation with the academic and other bodies of the universities. 
This programme together with COSIP should eventually help 
the colleges toward autonomous status within the university 
system in the country. 

2. Maximum Utilisation of 'Existing Resources : No worth- 
while quality programme can be implemented in the colleges 
unless a deliberate and concerted effort is made to make the 
maximum and best use of available resources, particularly library 
facilities which are central to the improvement of teaching and 
learning in the Humanities and Social Sciences. The library 
hours should be extended to at least 12 hours a day. An attempt 
should be made to see that books and journals already available 
in the library are used to the best advantage both by teachers 
and students. 

It should be possible for all colleges to so devise the college 
propamme that ma.\imum use is made of the space already 
available in the colleges. 

^■Optimum use of Common FacUiUes: Physical and material 
facilUics already available in the colleges should be used by 
all the departments of the colleges, particularly the audio-visual 
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the general frame-work recommended by the Principals. For 

instance, while it maybe necessary for some colleges to invi e 

guest lecturers for short periods, other colleges may fin it more 
profitable to invite guest teachers for extended periods. 

About five years of COHSIP experience is over. The UGC 
has the responsibility of evaluating this programme. T 
of comprehensive analytical evaluation should be publisnea 
annually or as a report on COHSIP for wider distnbutio 
study. 


The schemes of COSIP and COHSIP are basically projects 
on improving instruction. These are adventures for 
college and university teaching. For both COSIP an 
the focus was the college and its teachers. The universi y f ^ 
should have been included because teaching m umv 

departments is also of a primitive and traditional nature. ^ 

be realised only after studying the research and innova 
teaching in foreign universities. These two schemes 
the mistake of taking for granted that university ms 
superior and up-to-date, wluch it is not. Also, t e e 

was to develop printed manuals on various areas an ^Qjjgjp 

of various materials and equipment for COSIP an 

before launching them through the verbal plane 0 ta 

expert teachers communicating to teachers jj^pre- 

Again, as teachers of selected colleges were not op 

hensive manuals with them, in return they too a ° 

recollections, on the verbal plane, to deliver -t,ould 

students. The UGC projects like COSIP and including 

have been launched with comprehensive prepara lo » 

techniqueandsubjectmanualswithchartsanddiagra^^^* 

enumeration of various techniques for We 

because the clientele was the teachers of higher for 

need some academic materials even if we apptoac 

literacy programmes. Also, it was ^ ,p COHSIP. 

UGC Faculty Development Projw;t with 
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for practical orientation courses, te^h them accordingly and help 
students to better comprehend their courses, ultimately providing 
the groundwork for reforming the umversity syllabus. 

6. Internal Assessment-, The importance which a university 
attaches to internal assessment will ultimately determine the 
success of the internal assessment and tutorial system. But even 
so, the Principals agreed that internal assessment in connection 
with the certificates to be issued by the colleges should stimulate 
the students and teachers to do better work. For internal 
assessment it will be necessary to employ a variety of questions 
e.g., short answer questions, multiple choice questions, true or 
false questions and short examinations without previous warning. 
It should be possible for every department to prepare a 
question bank in each subject and this could be supplemented 
and refined by cross references with the question banks 
prepared by other colleges/universities under this scheme. 

7. Improvements of Reading Habits: Special efforts will have 
to be made to improve the reading habits of students. For this 
purpose it may be necessary to provide to the students: (a) notes • 
on bibliographies; (b) duplicated periodical literature, and (c) 
regional language translations of materials that appear in English 
periodicals. The teachers should arrange seminars where their 
mvn students together with postgraduate and research scholars 
m and around the college could periodically review new books 
m the subject. 


^ All the students should be oriented to the college library and 

also important 

,. ^ fnts know right from the beginning how to locate 
ng mmenals in the library, how to consult dictionaries and 
references for topics of their 

identirv Priorities : Each college will have to 

min Lr.hr" of the guideUnes 

The programme should have flexibility within 
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Even now, the UGC can review these projects to make compre- 
hensively a whole project with necessary vital supporting 
literature. 

In order to develop quality and comprehensiveness in UGC 
plans and programmes it may be examined to have on contract 
some devoted subject specialists on specific assignments. Such 
persons can work on UGC missions on leave of absence from 
their universities. It is not a part-time work to prepare detailed 
blue-prints of important schemes for innovation. The peers 
among scholars having numerous responsibilities cannot hurriedly 
be summoned to Delhi to work out details of vital schemes in the 
absence of intimate study of international lesearch literature as, 
for example, improvement of instruction required under COSIP 
and COHSIP. The detailed work on such areas should be assign- 
ed to full-time scholar-students as task forces on term contract. 

It pains us more than a personal tragedy to watch that 
seminally vital COSIP and COHSIP projects were launched 
without the needed scholarly preparations, in routine styles of 
bureaucracy— missing nothing on paper while enumerating the 
details; and achieving practically nothing concrete after years of 
expenditures on these projects with all the melodious 
propaganda which have made the projects more of a GOSSIP. 
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When the scholarly ** reL of the 

transmission of the known truth an en ® 

‘searohfornewknowledge’, theaclivity o re 

universities. To start with, edge of research wa^s^low^^^^ 

that of teaching, but gradually, and perhaps 

the research in top I ndian un iversities e , teaching 

and thus eroded its connection wit JgSS contradictory, 

and research became distinctive missions, fgscarch ideas 

as far as organisational structure is and library 

become more important than persons . pg,- research, 

andlaboratory moreimportantthansta post-doctoral 

senior students become more ... f degree. 

candidates more suitable than those s 1 -hetween 

Research as an activity has oT researchers are 

faculty members. The working . , ,opic of research, 

with assistants and co-workers on a pa specialising 
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outside, where it has actually progressed suthc 

activity not confused with teaching. ^j^ad of being contem- 

Research is now more comparative, academic world 

plative and/or due to inner . j, pannot anymore be 

in each country has grown so large 



CHAPTER 


Ph.D. and M.Phil, Studies 


Research as an activity has several definitions and connotations. 
Rating it high, it is stated that a research scholar, like a cow, 
sho ^ digest grass and produce-mil k. But the common view 
is that research allows students to juxtapose into various 
permutations and combinations the pieces of known and 
sometimes unknown knowledge. Applied research carries the 
findings of basic research to a point at which they can be 
exploited to meet a specific need. 

Once upon a time, the general structure of the university, as an 
institution with the prime function of teaching, required continuity, 
tclose connection between teacher and student, a fixed meeting 
fplace and the minimum administrative apparatus. With the new 
mission of research many changes took place on the university 
horizon. Although private study, reflection and writing were 
a w-ays necessary for a teacher for keeping his mindsharp, lectures 
tresh and his students intellectually interested, the efforts in the 
past were individual pursuits, as against institutional plans of 
modem research. 
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While rating one’s academic worth and the importance of the 
self, a university teacher is often heard saying that currently he is 
guiding research work of about fifteen students at a time, or that 
he has produced about llurty Ph.D. theses in the last so many 
years. Such statements project both the po or quality of work 
and the air of false pre stige in a comparatively us eless and bog us 
Ph.D. business. In accepting Ph.D. programmes and in identify- 
ing to pics proper evaluation of international abstracts is seld om 
done . Nor are dissertation lists of various countries suitably 
studied. In fact, such tools do not exist in many universities. 
Hence, the question of their getting consulted does not arise. In 
the case of subjects of national nature, like local languages, history 
and philosophy, etc., it is never evaluated as to what resources 
exist on a topic which is going to be selected for research. In 
Pure Sciences, it is often seen that various constituent facets of a 
research topic have already been investigated, each separately, 
by other researchers abroad, leaving it only a matter of collation 
since rather than of research in our universities. Then, there are 
several university departments which have registered students 
for more than ten years and have failed to bring even one 
to fruition and yet they exploit the status of a research depart- 
ment. In any case, research in universities needs to be selective 
and relevant. It should not be like a fancy, ultimately becoming 
an intellectual hobby, which it has already become. 

Research libraries all over the world have become complex 
institutions. A little coaching on how to use libraries with, details 
of an individual library can save efforts of numerous man-months 
of a research student. Such courses need to be conducted also in 
our universities so that much knowledge of the elements of 
bibliographic control and dissemination are imparted to new 
research students. 

The activity of research entered the universities after 
independence, but due to lack of its proper use it is doubtful if it 
will stay there for ever. It is likely to get separated from 
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populated exclusively by original researchers, thinkers and 
scholars. Many experienced academicians rightly realise that 
a university is for stude nts. It works through teachers, and it is 
the new entrants to university, as against senior research students, 
who need the most attention of teachers. The practice of conduct- 
ing costly research programmes in universities on subjects of 
temporary value and/or of no value and returns is fool-hardy, 
and also a big waste of many years spent largely for prestige and 
decorations. New candidates for a Ph.D. can never tell whether 
a job in research or teaching will be available to them when they 
finally get their doctorates. Nor can the university departments 
properly visualise the details of the Ph.D. labour market now or 
after about five years. Many doctorate degree holders are already 
on the road. Some newspapers recently reported that there were 
36 Ph.D. candidates for nursery teaching. Perhaps, the first 
research project before the nation should be to study the quality 
and quantity of research programmes needed in various sectors. 
The U.G.C. report 1977-78 gives the following statistics on 
doctorate degrees awarded between 1973-74 and 1976-77 in 
vanous faculties : 


Table -5 

Ph.D. Degrees awarded in various faculties of Indian 
Ugiversities, 1973-74 to 1976-77. 


Faculty 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

Education 

Engineering 

Technology 

Medicine 

Agriculture 

Veterinary Science 

Law 

Others 

1,093 

1,327 

58 

60 

95 

46 

276 

56 

4 

41 

1,258 

1,515 

55 

77 

163 

50 

281 

60 

5 

14 

1,282 

1,516 

41 

82 

136 

42 

289 

44 

.14 

19 

1,364 

1,671 

70 

98 

152 

49 

334 

66 

15 

24 

Total 

3,056 

3.478 “ 

3,465 

3,843 
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qualitatively — by doing assignments, tutorials, seminars and 
wiring of papers etc. Research method is not a new variety 
altogether so as to crop up at post-Master’s level, and be taught 
at M.Phil. stage. It has roots below. Hence, keeping on the 
campuses of our youth, who arc not getting work in society, for 
the 18th year (which M.Phil. is) for routine teaching which is not 
highly productive, is to assault them in body and in spirit, further 
destroying their joy, creativity and tolerance. The only ability 
that gets improved in them under these conditions is the desire 
to agitate. 

One of the major reasons for establishing M.Phil. was to assist 
our teachers in justifying their new salary scales. Now M.Phil. 
is no more obligatory as other alternatives have been worked out. 
Teachers are quite doubtful about the role of M.Phil. in the 
development of effective teaching. If the additional 12 man- 
months (gained as a result of 10+2+3) can ultimately help to 
accommodate the M.Phil. contents in the Master’s second year, it 
may be exarmned by each departmentif M.Phil., as a separate 
and additional course over and above Master’s course could be 
avoided. The first objective of the Umversity Grants Commission 
to reduce pressures on the University System may be met, to a 
large extent, by accommodating M.Phil. at the earlier level, 
remembering also that higher degrees will be delinked from 
jobs. 

It is fairly well-established that the first degree should 
bring a student to the frontiers of knowledge and to the threshold 
of the world of research and the second degree, should be 
ableto plunge a student actually into research work for life. Let 
us review M.Phil. in the context of tius principle. All thesethirty 
years we kept on changing but nothing really changed. But this 
time we have gained additional 12 man-months at the post- 
graduate level. If proper care is not taken, it will resultinto a 
situation to teacha student for the fourth rime— the same ‘Law of 
diminishing returns’ or the ‘Wars of Panipat’, because three 
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campuses and getcarriedin outside research institutes. Trendsin 
tlus direction are already discermble. It will be a very useful 
data if a high-power Research Commission evaluates the 
achievements of researchbytheimitsofthe corpus of Scientific 
Research, Universities and other agencies in the country during 
the last thirty years and recommend some models for useful and 
economic handling of research endeavours for the future. 

While the Master’s Degree in our universities was unsuccess- 
fully struggling to achieve the value equal to its weight, the year 
1977-78 witnessed large scale M.Phil. programmes in many uni- 
versities. The Indian child and youth need to be respected, and 
also pitied for undergoing during their formative and adolescence 
the worst bore of teaching— teaching minus action and 
infinitely primitive teaching from the Class I to the M.Phil., 
(without work and productivity), where the reward gets deferred 
and ultimately only 15% of students get jobs at each stage of 
terminal examinations. 


All concerned demand more qualitative-cum-effective teaching 
and less of quantitative and spurious class room talks. Yet, 
unconsciously we go on adding teaching years. A Uttle arithmetic 
will show that just in two years we added two additional 
ong years of much hated teaching— one by plus action at the top 
m the stapc of M.Phil. courses; and another by the minus 
^ s anting down university courses to the second year 
m sc ools. The whole world would like to know what 
u scholarship will resort to for fruitfully 

2-t man-mouths; and as to what new 
nerhn t ^ tinlverse of knowledge have been made and, 
OTtteh^p^ ttcontradictionthat 

students which means that our 

the methods, ways,'la°nKMdr*’v“'^ 

academic assignments of seif-academic searching on 

in school slnd^u j oountnes cultivate these abilities 

school students and univemitics these methods just grow 
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qualitatively — by doing assignments, tutorials, seminars and 
writing of papers etc. Research method is not a new variety 
altogether so as to crop up at post-Master’s level, and be taught 
at M.Plul. stage. It has roots below. Hence, keeping on the 
campuses of our youth, who are not getting work in society, for 
the 18th year (which M.Plul. is) for routine teaching which is not 
highly productive, is to assault them in body and in spirit, further 
destroying their joy, creativity and tolerance. The only ability 
that gets improved in them under these conditions is the desire 
to agitate. 

One of the major reasons for establishing M.Phil. was to assist 
our teachers in justifying their new salary scales. Now M.Phil. 
is no more obligatory as other alternatives have been worked out. 
Teachers are quite doubtful about the role of M.Phil. in the 
development of effective teaching. If the additional 12 man- 
months (gained as a result of 10+2+3) can ultimately help to 
accommodate the M.Phil. contents in the Master’s second year, it 
may be exanuned by each department if M.Phil., as a separate 
and additional course over and above Master’s course could be 
avoided. The first objective of the University Grants Commission 
to reduce pressures on the University System may be met, to a 
large extent, by accommodating M.Phil. at the earlier level, 
remembering also that higher degrees will be delinked from 
jobs. 

It is fairly well-established that the first degree should 
bring a student to the frontiers of knowledge and to the threshold 
of the world of research and the second degree, should be 
able to plunge a student actually into research work for life. Let 
us review M.Phil. in the context of this principle. All thesethirty 
years we kept on changing but notfung really changed. But this 
time we have gained additional 12 man-months at the post- 
graduate level. If proper care is not taken, it will resultintoa 
situation to teach a student for the fourth time— the same *Law of 
dimimslung returns’ or the ’Wars of Panipat’, because three 
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campuses and get carried in outside research institutes. Trends in 
this direction are already discernible. It will be a very useful 
data if a high-power Research Commission evaluates the 
achievements of research by the units of the corpus of Scientific 
Research, Universities and other agencies in the country during 
the last thirty years and recommend some models for useful and 
economic handling of research endeavours for the future. 

While the Master’s Degree in our universities was unsuccess- 
fully struggling to achieve the value equal to its weight, the year 
1977-78 witnessed large scale M.Phil. programmes in many uni- 
versities. The Indian child and youth need to be respected, and 
also pitied for undergoing during their formative and adolescence 
the worst bore of teaching-teaching minus action and 
infinitely primitive teaching from the Class I to the M.Phil., 
(without work and productivity), where the reward gets deferred 
and ultimately only 15% of students get jobs at each stage of 
terminal examinations. 


All concerned demand more qualitative-cum-effective teaching 
and less of quantitative and spurious class room talks. Yet, 
unconsciously we go on adding teaching years. A little arithmetic 
wi s ow that just in two years we added two additional 
ong years of much hated teaching— one by plus action at the top 
m the shape of M.Phil. courses; and another by the minus 
ac ion of shuntmg down university courses to the second year 
-f 2 m schools. The whole world would like to know what 
the Indian scholarship will resort to for fruitfully 
inventifin ^ man-months; and as to what new 

Derh-ins V ^ of knowledge have been made and, 

from them. It may be a contradiction that 
students in M.Phil. which means that our 

'Without kno^ving 

rschrirudr . .^“^'O^wescuiuvata these abiUties 
school students and universities these methods just grow 
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and above the new additions to 3 rd f 

As honours eourses are a preparation or 

taking the master’s first year to ^ to honours 

most of the master’s seeond year could b g 

third year. What vvill be the newer 

courses? Will the contents o rourses form the 

knowledge from the all subjects growing 

curriculum of Master s studt . bringing something 

equally indepth and dimensions to JUS y ® f of its 

newtoM.PMl.leveUhaving got vacated by trmsfcrs^^ 

curriculum to Master’s) just in a yea Master’s 

brief, in case contents of M.Phil.are „ various 

level how will the resultant vacuum be fiUeU 
subjects at the M.Phil. level? „vnid the 

Possibility of Just one Course: j|,portfonately finding 

problems of shifting courses down and propo 

newerknowledgeforplacementa . ! ^ne in view of 
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:imes earlier he learnt nothing of them, and thus the fourth 
attempt in M.Plul. is made to teach him sometidng. 

One tlurd of the life of a student goes in learning without work- 
ing and two-thirds, that too only of lucky ones, goes in working 
without learning. The rest remain unemployed. In fact, real 
learning is absent and only a kind of teaching is there which 
prevents, and fails to cultivate, the habit and the urge for life- 
long self-learning. The proper way for developing the M.Phil. 
programme was to decide first on standard curricular contents 
for all stages and then to go in for a time schedule. We have 
done just the opposite. Now only a careful co-ordination will 
solve the problem. Also, as there are common courses in M.Phil. 
studies for all students in a discipline, this cannot reduce the 
Ph.D. length of years to be put in by a student. 

There are many implications of the third year of plus 3 
programme and the addition of M.Phil. on undergraduate 
courses : 

Pass-Course: In pass course the addition of the 15th 
year will mean bringing down the first year courses of 
Master’s level to the third year of the pass level for which the 
existing ‘subjects books’ in regional languages in general and 
in Hindi in particular, will fall short of coverage. Efforts will, 
have to be made by the teaching community to prepare right 
now books in regional languages covering first year master’s 
course for use in the 3rd year of Pass Courses, starting from 
the session I980-S1 to avoid non-availability of learning 
resources. 

Uonours-Courses : Shifting of Master’s first year to Pass 
Course’s third year may lift the pass courses close to the height 
of honours studies. Such a possibility needs to be fully 
examined for the following reasoiu. What additional courses 
will be brought to the third year of honour’s programmes? 
Obviously out of the master’s programmes that may be over 
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for offering grants. The Commission spent Rs. 1,70,77,800 
upto 1.9.1975 as grants for research oh sciences and only 
Rs. 14,10,198 for advanced research in Social Sciences and 
Humanities. ' 


The details for supporting research were reported by the 
Commission to the Conference of Indian Vice-Chancellors held 
in late 1975. The Conference of Vice-Chancellors proposed the 
following seven priorities for university research: 

1. Individuals and departments that propose to undertake 
research in areas of fundamental importance as well as 
in areas related to national needs should be given all 

encouragement andsupport. 

2. A substantial part of the funds for research should 
be allocated * for support of projects involving 
inter-departmental, inter-collaboration, and t e in er 
disciplinary approach. 

3. Research in areas that have remained neglected so far, but 

are of crucial importance to the social and economc 
development of the country, should receive high prior 

4. Support should be available for joint research projects 
that involve collaboration with other umversitie^ 
national laboratories, central organisations an 
institutions outside the university system. 


Efforts should be made to ensure that the proposa 
formulated in accordance with the guidelines gtvi 
objectives, research design, hypotheses, . 

relevhnt information so that these may be const 
proper perspective. 

Information regarding the programmes 
disseminated by the universities so that more 
teachers, departments and colleges ^ 

The procedures for processing should be strea 
funds for the purpose should be augmen e s 
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was a public activity and research was done privately. Now both 
are public activities. Research is not a private affair and it is 
counted on the teacher’s load of work. Also, in many cases 
it is now the research which is integrated and adjusted with 
teaching to regulate the latter rather than the earlier opposite 
practice. The research as an activity is divided between two 
kinds — Research work and ‘Training in Research’. It is the 
training in research that falls under the University education 
and it should normally end with the degree. Research in France, 
Germany and England is largely located outside universities 
while in U.S.A. all types of research get located in graduate 
schools. In India, we have already developed the British 
models of Council of Scientific Research, Medical Council and 
other subject councils. In view of this style, vesting more than 
training in research’ to Indian universities will be impractical- 
and wasteful. The proper nomenclature of research elements 
muniversities may be ‘academic research’, and its scope should 
be limited to training in research. 


I, Grants Commission of India have whole- 

cartedly supported researchprojects in Indian universities under 
^ ciences, Social Sciences, Engineering, Technology 

1 t Commission granted core support for 

and pmii° ™ addition to supporting individual . 

arls of Commission has identified 

rfTcientit anTt o'horresearehageneies like Conneil 

Leareh in ^ Directory of Scientific 

covering abont lo“o™esemJh prt-’’^t"'' 

II, 000 scientists in about ’’ 5 ' 

the response from the aead!^' . departments. But 

Humanities for using UGCm-^T T"^"' 

a weak one. The UGC re research had been rather 

only one out of four and for advan!.*^' short-term research 
six proposed projects were taken on'y o™ out of 

'JP by various expert panels 
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programme makes some impact, especially in relation to 
college teachers. 

7, Teaching and research go hand in hand and both wither 
in isolation. It is imperative that teachers continue to 
take active interest in the pursuit of research, investi- 
gations and enquiries relevant to national and regional 
needs and in the promotion of excellence. 

These general principles for priorities deal only up to the stage 
of making decisions for grants. Also, just by stating that priority 
be given to areas neglected so far (item 3 above) is not enough. 
The UGC should enumerate these crucial areas and take effective 
steps to launch such projects. We need to develop some 
objective monitoring and control methods of the conduct and 
results of research in our universities. In the absence of sufBcient 
evaluation, our university research may not be able to achieve 
desired results and standards. We still do not know how to 
transfer the results of university research for application, in our 
society. The process ends up in publications, or at the most m 
going in for patents in technological fields. Not many patents 
have been registered as a result of university research. Most 
of the university research projects remained only the academic 
programmes of university departments for providing training in 
research, as an academic activity, or helped a professor in his 
career. 
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book from £ 4 to £ 12. In converted Indian rates an average 
book costs over Rs. 150, if not more. When about a thousand 
libraries buy a copy of a book each at inflated rates of Western 
cost of production, the foreign exchange burden becomes too 
much for the Indian economy. In the case of certain books the 
total number of copies consumed in India ranges between five 
and ten thousand. 


Realising that a considerable number of copies of a useful 
book is needed in India and also that cost of production of a book 
in India in Indian rupees ismuch cheaper than the cost of produc- 
tion in the West, in dollar or sterling, it appears economical and 

convenient ifindian publishers simultaneouslypnblish an Indian 

edition of a good book originally published abroad in English 
language. If such Indian editions of goodbooks are published 
in India, only the royalty portion calculated on a percentage 
of Indian rupee price will be aUability to be paid abroad in foreign 
currency. The amount to be paid as royalty will be a much 
smaller amount than the present practice of paying the total 
cost in foreign exchange by importing books in India, li 

simultaneous editions of useful Western books are brought out 

in India, the Indian publishing industry will grow further an 

book-selling trade will thrive, both employing numerous ex ra 
hands. The expenses on foreign postage by libraries will also 

be saved. The world's greatest English-knowing population in 

a country will not remain deprived of books in English. 


Already certain foreign books are getting published in India 
and some of these are sold at subsidised rates. The mam channels 
are; Joint Indian-American Text-book Programme; British 
Council Programme, and in negligible cases ceitoin n lan 
publishers acquire rights of publication in India. The thin s|zc 
(only 100 pages) of the Joint Indian-American Text-book 

Catalogue of 1977 reveals the story of poor elTorls. The Biilislt 
Programme is very limited too. The eflorts of Indian publishers 

to bring out Indian editions are casual in nature. One of the 
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Famine of Good Books 


The book needs of Indian scholarship, learning and research 
are enormous. We have over a hundred universities, thousands 
of colleges and scores of research institutions, both federal and at 
state levels. Owing to our historical associations, English is the 
international language as French and German are for other 
countries. Knowledge today is international in character, 
composition and output, while the Government leaders andmen 
may not be so. In the Indiancontext, the bakeries producingidea 
cakes in English are located in England, U.S.A., Canada and 
Australia. Indian publishers are also keeping their bakeries hot 
and w^tever progress the Indian publishers have made in the 
last thirty years is remarkable though not significant in the total 
world context. 

A good book published abroad in English may have at least 
a thousand needy buyer libraries in India. All these thousand 
libraries are generally simultaneously engaged in placing orders 
for a good book for supply from abroad, either directly or through 
a local vendor. Due to inflation in the late 70s the average price 
of an American book has risen from $ 7 to $ 17, and of a British 
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payfiftyperceutofhisincome as income tax. This high rate of 
taxation is penny-wise and pound-foolish on ‘be part o 
Government of India, because then the country Ws “bout 
seventy five per cent of the high cost as per the ‘n 

productionandsaleprice.inforeigncurrent^, yimP , 

All these problems can be solved if the Indian Cabinet decid^ 
take the initiative through Embassies abroad to fore ® 

publishers, assuring them of proper use of !‘“““^ies “ 

aboutreductioninloealtaxationrates. Cattam countries me ud 

ing super and semi-super powers do not at a 1 honour copyrigh 

ruL. Their embassies acquire useful books abroad and send 

them to an agency in for 

such books automatically reach writing 

study. The Indian scholarship has been oamte b^y J—g 

sufflciently iU ’’o"® °ouLy cannot afford to 

and research worth foi India. ^ u « urne university 

import without them and 

and research population. Hence. Government, 

our know-how suffers. The grocery hems 

however, is in making rules by eq a g of export import, 

and other consumable items for purposes oj^export.jmp 
need for quotations and '‘’"""'f , '.j n,ai:e it illegal to 

treated differently. Like Briton scholarship and 

allow discount on books. Only 
book-production will grow in India. 

if the Indian Cuhinel. nnivemi^ und^^t 
technological and industrial units a p ^ ^ 

this problem in association with acadcm^*^ 
possible to make great progrKS i ..;.,{ons should be invited 
Britisb and American publishers asso irs in this field, 

by Government of India for "/svilhin the 

liter on, when Indian editions are ' ”'”be.e^^.,„g ,ig,.,sof 

country, elforls can be publishers will be 
Indian editions in Asia and Africa. Western p 
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objectives of the National Book Trust of India is to implement 
‘Core-books’ Programme for making available university level 
Indian works at lower prices. Not much has been achieved 
by the Trust in this direction. The result is the famine in our 
country in so far as good books are concerned. 

Under these circumstances, the Government of India should 
consider the idea of making Indian publishers obtain publishing 
and marketing rights in the country of good foreign books by 
paying only royalty in foreign exchange at a particular percentage 
of the Indian selling price in rupees. This plan is much more 
economical than buying foreign published books of high cost in 
foreign currency. But for producing Indian editions of good 
books published abroad, the publishers of India will need guidance 
from Indian scholars in the selection of titles. As monthly and 
weekly announcements of books to come, and those already 
published, are regularly coming out from U.K. and U.S.A., such 
data could be studied by publishers in consultation with 
academic libraries and subject experts. 

A book in the English language generally gets simultaneously 
published in New York, London, Ontario (Canada) and also in 
Australia. India and the sub-continent of India have a very 
large English-knowing student population. But the publishers 
of multi-country publications do not cover Bombay or New Delhi 
for local publication and simultaneous release. There are many 
reasons for this neglect. It cannot bedenied that the international 
publishers do not bother much about developing countries, 
^on y, not having their own branches in India, they are not 
sure about the accounting honesty, hence, they do not venture to 
grant licences for the purpose to local publishers. Thirdly, the 
most serious risk lies in controlling that books reprinted in 
^ countries due to lesser 

cost of local Productionandgreaterprofitinsalestothc West. 

Another serious handicap lies in the taxation ruies of the 
Government of India wherein a foreign pubiisher is required to 
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working this Scheme, specially, the modus operandi of selecting 
books under the Scheme. It was found that the Trust was not 
able to select the right kind of books deserving such subsidy. The 
Chairman sent the Scheme catologues to the Vice-Chancellors 
of Indian Universities with a request that the catalogues be 
reviewed by faculty and views be conveyed to the Trust. The 
Trust also desired that faculty may identify gaps to be covered. 
The request of the Chairman of the Trust got a poor response, 
as it was bound to be. 


The observation ‘‘as it was bound to be” places the burden on 

the observer to prove what has been observed and the soundnws 

of the observation. Thevalidityof theobservationcanbeexamin- 

■ ed in the following ways : 

1 . The University faculty is indifferent in its attitude toward 
such requests. 


2. The University faculty 
know foreign books so 
accordingly. 


itself does not properly 
as to decide and advise 


Keeping in view the unlimited explosion m P“'=' 
of books abroad, it is not possible for the geneml facu ty 
to know the new and valuable books m the.r special 
umbral or pcnumbral areas. 

Thetotalfaultisnotofthefacultybecauseit 

served by comprehensive -Bibliographical andlnforma 

tion Services,’ which do not exist m our universities. 

For creating ‘Bibliographical and Information Servi^ 
our universities and the University Grants Commission 

liavc not taken concrete steps. 


some mote arguments ^ 
observation, “as it was bound to be . 

analysingitany further. •nt=m«btbcli«moreon the partoHl 
three or four members committee of the National Book Trus 
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happy to delegate such a marketing right of Indian editions 
because their marketing expenses in these continents, except in 
a few countries, are generally in red figures of the total balance- 
sheet. Having obtained Asian and or African marketing as well, 
payments of royalty will be much easier out of this earning. 
Countries in Asia and Africa will welcome Indian editions because 
of lower prices. UNESCO may also like to support such 
projects because they would help developing countries to meet 
their needs of learning and knowledge at an economical cost. 
The mal-distribution of books and information is certainly one of 
the greatest inequalities in the comity of nations — probably 
a greater one than the mal-distribution of wealth. 


Let us analyse the efforts of the National Book Trust 
of India in this respect. The Trust does assist in a humble way 
the promotion of standard Indian books, by subsidising publica- 
tion and by organising book fairs etc. for selling them. The 
foreign books reprint programme for providing standard uni- 
versity text-books at lower prices is also conducted by theNational 
Book Trust of India. The exact title of this programme is, 
Scheme of Subsidised Publication of University Level Books in 
English'. It covers text books, reference books and other 

discipline onented reading materials of use to university students. 

Both, published and unpublished manuscripts can be accepted 
under the programme. It covers the books of origin in the United 
Kingdom, United States of America and Russia. Adaptations 

eminrr r • The Tmst can commission 

macr '0 'vrile books on specific subjects. Bureau- 

accenL V ■" '’P “P" ip 'h® provision of 

The ruleff of foreign nationals domiciled in India, 

out with “”,"°“'’''°^‘’°°'''P"^"“P"scripts have been worked 
the 'i'Py I'Pve come from 

■he bureaucracy of which the countoi feels proud. 

‘"’P'PP’^'iPB the scheme, the difficulties 
. the new Chairman examined the details of 
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Give Children Their Books 


Milton rightly said. “The childhood shows the ^ 

shows the day.” The same principle apphes m leaiMg 

and abilities of children and adults in ^gh 

thereafter It has been experienced that Children s Boohs have 

contributed a great deal in emancipating children 

These books help a great deal in 

liabits of learning and thinking. They have gwen the cMd 
real joy and knowledge. It is our generations duty g 
cWldren their books. 

Children and adults arc different worlds. CWto" 

. frommanymentalrestrictions. AduUsarepnsone softo va 

and approaches. Even if they play and go for recr^Uo 
some reason or other-to forget, to rehax bo on 

While children play for the sake of playing. 

type altogether. Each day they play, ru . ’ ^ appetite 

their parents and the folk around. T^y I 

and by the late evening ffiey get tired 
wake up again fresh with the next •> 
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which may have conceived of the modus operandi which was 
adopted by the Trust for identifying the titles. The modus operandi 
adopted was not altogether wrong. It simply lacked compre- 
hensiveness. The proper method for adoption by the Trust was to 
acquire advisory expertise on the bibliographical control available 
in the country. There are numerous and up-to-date bibliographical 
tools of value which are produced through costly and scholarly 
inputs in many countries. With the help of these tools the first 
thing to be prepared was a preliminary list of useful books. It is 
such lists which the Trust should have sent to a university and its 
faculty for opinion and recommendations. The lack of modern 
approach by three or four members, having bureaucratic 
methodology, resulted in the failure of the scheme of the National 
Book Trust of India. The real task is, therefore, to educate the 
lop committee men on a proper and effective operandi. This 
kind of education can take place only if such persons in authority 
first start doubting their routine approaches to books, libraries 
and information affairs. The second required element on their 
part is to generate a willingness to seek advice from students 
of bibliographical control. 
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is not prohibited, but it should be a profound one. Let not 
middle class hypocrisy or stories of small chanties to a poor man 
be the narratives. Instead, action truths, like Rama s giving 
of the throne, be incorporated to generate hfe long 
inspiration. Children’s booksshould have integrity to 
Jr own justice dnd truth; tolerance and charity; struggle 
and achievement; and ultimately objectivity m hfe. 

If adults wish to dominate, the children know-how to be free. 

Ifwewanttogivethemabookwithmorecrudeknowingcontc 

they turn away with disgust. They first manifest inertia and la 
they become offensive. Some books that have '-ed ag^ 
children are Robinson Crusoe. Gulliver’s Travels aniDonQut«>^^ 
Let such books be given to children 
supplemented by stories of family life, a ven ^ clearly 
fantasy, games and sports, ’ books 

written how to do books, picture boo , informational 

on different landsandpeoplesand at a lalers g . f 
books, books for personal social development, books of mo 
biography and historical fiction, etc. 

A youngster sees in his mind’s eye .he whoh woridjread 
before him for exploration. In the comp ^ continents 

wishes to travel through the pages al over is universe 

and his oneworld-theplanet earth, thespace ^d^^^^^^ 

at large. Don Quixote and Sancho 
plains and to inns full of adventure. 
isles, pigmy country in Africa svith Li ipu . 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Going to the bottom 

can he a thrill for them. R<>" ^^JraX, and 
a child familiar with man’s courage, (.^ntributed a 

spirit of adventure. This book in Pa^‘-“ " and 

lotto England’s achievements and discovcn th 

sea. Stories from ^ to th 

Birb.al and Nasruddin provide altogether a 
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ignorance of worldly affairs and sophisticated know-how, they are 
the happy people rich with the wonders and thrills of new 
experience and knowledge, which they gain each day. Their 
learning details and knowing of newer entities each day keep 
them alive. Most adults, in fact, stop learning and are busy with 
routines and problems of responsibility and worry. Children are 
not bothered by the restraints of rigid reason. Their imagination 
and spirit require food. They request stories, pictures and outings. 
Tell them a story and they ask for more. Give them a children’s 
book and they quickly want another. Adults will fail to provide 
for children’s learning needs, unless the movement of children’s 
books properly grows in a country or society. In this respect the 
Western World has achieved far greater progress and the Third 
Worldis unfortunately verymuch behind. Forthe reconstruction 
of the Third World, the most essential item after food and clothes, 
is the children’s books. 

The books that a society should offer to its children should 
not ooze boredom. The children’s books should be free from 
adult hypocrisies. Let the children’s books not represent adults 
and their selfish attributes. Care should be taken that books 
given to children do not paralyse the spontaneous forces of a 
child’s soul. The prejudices of adults should not be allowed to 
enter cluldren’s literature. 

Books prerficfing the very essence of art should be there to 
offer to children an intuitive and direct way of knowledge. They 
s ould be things of beauty capable of being perceived 
spontaneously. Pictures representing the riches ofman’s history 
arouse vibrations in children’s souls. Children’s books should be. 
dirwted more towards sensibility than sentimentality for 
ma 'ing t em respond to great human emotions. Books on 
ammal and plant life generate in them love for universal life. 

A of all children’s books. 

A child IS thrilled when he reads of the sleeping Beauty. “Is it 
you, my Pnnee, I have waited long for you to come?” Moralising 
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child welfare need to plunge into this vital field with greater 
interest and with the touch of modernity. 
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life of a young. The children’s literature gives proper prepara- 
tion for the success of Secondary, Tertiary and life long education. 

Children’s authors should not be cramped by their adult 
prejudices. The claims of adults to possess truth, without the 
shadow of doubt, should not be incorporated in children’s 
literature. Massive and indigestable knowledge should be out of 
bounds. If we ask our children only to learn what is taught in 
schools, and do not give them what they need in addition to 
sustain their dreams and aspirations, we apply a fuUstop to their 
learning process. Also, let parents not conceal a classroom 
while providing materials for the dreams of children. Let the 
children not get the opposite of what they ask for. Providing 
children with suitable books is one of the essential charges on our 
culture. 

Each society in the Third World needs Perrault, and the Wise 
Governess in Leprince de Beaumont to entertain children. Going 
back to origins, we dnd the great rules of Caxton’s (1497) The 
Book of Courtesye; Worde’s (1495) Properties of Things, 
and Caxton’s (1484) Aesop's FabUs. After over a century came 
Topsels (1658) The History of Four Footed Beasts and Bunyan’s 
(1678)P%r/m'5 Progrejjalsoappearedand both were widely read.' 
Then appeared the famous 'Mother Goose’ (1730). The nineteenth 
century introduced children’s books of instruction and know- 
ledge. Stones of adventure continued to come. Humour and 
antasy also appeared by 1890’s. But it was the twentieth 
century which opened up the entire universe for children through 
c 1 ren s books, particularly wonders through science books, 
an countless periodicals that emerged. Cluld Welfare agencies 
and governments should continue to help in food and clothing 
programmes which make most children survive in the Third 

or . ut, at the same time there should be long term invest- 
ment in modern children’s books which will make today’s 
ch. d achieve greater things as adults and thus in tel/ help the 
c 1 o tomorrow. International and national agencies for 
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FOR BETTER READING IN SCHOOLS 

Since a student can converse freely in his mother tongue, the 
task of reading becomes quite easy. Reading m ones motter 
tongue, therefore, should be channelized to achieve the following 
ends; 

(i) enriching life. 

(ii) developing insights into experience and ideas. 

(Hi) developing literary appreciation. 

(iv) developing independent reading ability. 

(v) improving skills to understand authors. 

These objectives can be achieved by the exercise 

and judgment on the part of to students 

reading material for students. The bo 

should improve their Uterary appreciation. T 

interests of students should be given due 

papers and magazines must be given to stu 

become familiar with narrative mate . literature 

introduce students to the reading of various 

(poetry, prose, drama, short stones -^y^^eaJhers 

peculiarities. For a proper reading of poetry, 

must inform the students that: 

(0 Most poems have to be read aloud. 

(ii) A poem is compactly written and each word has to 
read to grasp the main idea. 

(Hi) Words in poetry are often implied. 

(iv) Poetry contains figurative language. 

(v) Symbols are often used in poetry. 

(vi) Complicated allusions are made. 

(vii) Inverted word order is generally use . 

' o slow intensive, and 

These features of poetry demand a emotions 

concentrated reading. Some poetry easier to read 

and some to the intellect. Narrative poetiy is easie 

than other kinds of poetry. 
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For Better Reading in Schools 


The activity of Reading is the first step in the process of learning 
and is common to all the subjects that are taught in schools and 
colleges. Some facets of this activity are common to any 
subject. At the same time, there are certain aspects unique to each 
individual subject. Teachers should see that these features are 
grasped by their students. A proper understanding of these 
peculiarities will help students in their study. Here an attempt 
has been made to suggest some ways for improving the reading 
ability of students in their mother tongue and in English, 
Social Studies, Science Subjects and Mathematics. 

I . Reading in the mother tongue : In our country there are 
about a dozen and a half languages. The mother tongue of a 
student in Bengal is different from that of astudent in Andhra or 
Tamil Nadu. But the features and problems of reading are more 
or less coi^on to all the languages used as the mother tongue. 
Reading in one’s mother longue differs from reading in 
other languages because, of the enormous advantages a 
student possesses in finding himself at home in his own tongue. 
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3 Reading of Social Studies: Modern findings on the 
teaehing of soeial studies reveal that verbal f 
related to reading abiUty in Social Studies and 
and critical reading are relatively ““ 

TeaehersofSocialStudiesfeel that agood ^‘“dent P»^sesa 

broad specialized vocabulary, has an accurate 

space and time, develops metaphorical lan^age . 

intelUgence, holds liberal views and takes acttv 
community affairs. , 

Since the topics covered by Social Studies are sugeLted 

the students- experience it is essential that the books suggested 
for reading should possess the following features. 

(0 Sufficient illustrations, maps, pictures 
(ii) Ideas should be presented in a logica q 
{Hi) The books should have a muumum 

((V) They should be well 

Teachers of Social Studies should 
methods. Some of the following met o s j^ss familiar 

(0 The introductory material should be more or less fam 

to the students. .hould be used 

(ii) Experience common to young st 

, as examples. exolain unfamiliar 

{Hi) Familiar words should be used 

.,:;::ridbemadeofsf^— ^ 

(V) Details should be explained J 

The major subjects covered History, the 

Geography and current events. following lines: 

students should be taught to think ^ ^ 

(0 What led to a particular situation . 
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Similarly, short stories and novels have their own peculiarities 
and an understanding of these features by students is essential. 
Sometimes plots are important and sometimes the characters 
dominate. Students should be given sufficient training to follow 
the development of the plot. 

If students are oriented in the structural aspects of poetry, 
fiction, non-fiction etc. their reading abilities in the mother 
tongue are bound to improve. 

2. Reading inEnglish -* The features and problems of reading 
in a foreign language are, in general, identical to those observed 
in one’s mother tongue. In our country, the English language 
has a peculiar position. It is neither a native language nor 
altogether a foreign language. In schools all over the country, 
English is taught in addition to the native language. The 
practice of teaching a foreign language in schools is common 
to many countries of the world. Therefore, English as a second 
language is not an adffitional burden on our students. 

Teachers of English in our country must emphasize the need 
of a direct association between words and their meanings, the 
understanding of structural and phonetic features, and the build- 
ing up of a sound vocabulary. It is essential for teachers to 
provide satisfying explanations, create appropriate situations, 
and give group-practice in conversation. 

Specialists in the teaching of foreign languages suggest that a 
student should be sufficiently exposed tothenew language. One 
of the useful techniques of learning a foreign language is the 
multi-sensory approach, wherein students simulatneously speak 
aloud, see and write. 

In the teaching of English to our school students wc must 
introduce work-books for different grades. Graded general 
reading material should be given to students for supervised reading 
in a class. Word games should be taught and it should be seen 
that sufficient conversation practice is given. 
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4. ■ Readings of Science Subjects : The textbooks of 
science demand a variety of skills on the part of a reader. 
Hence, reading of science materials differs in m^y ways 
from the reading of either literature or social studies. The 
reading in science subjects, too, have their own peculiarities. 
A major problem in the reading of science is difficulty wit 
terminology, symbols and abbreviations. Most of the science 
subjects borrow some mathematical terms as well. Many science 
teachers feel that in a number of cases unfamiliar term cou 
have been avoided and a common term used. For examp , 
the term ‘meteorologist’ could be avoided and weathering 
used. The second difficulty of our students about terms is 
they do not have any occasion to use them. The next i o yn 
crasy of science terms is that the words used in coi^o^ 
have an altogether different meaning, for example, e 
‘force’. In order to meet this difficulty, the teachers s ou 
special attention to terms and their complete unders 
students. Since most of the terms are 
science texts, it is essential that they areunderstoo . c 
should compile a list of such terms and explain tem 
help of a chart. New terms and concepts shou e m . 

very carefully. From time to time, tests should be 
to find out the students’ understanding of terms, ^ i .pachers 
definitions should be repeated. Many enthusias 
have orgamzed science clubs for their students to imp 
understanding through discussions, displays an r-ygnee 
Students in schools must be taught how to consu a 
book in science. They should be asked to ^ 

of science words they know. Reading of science e 
meaningful if the student has the opporlum V 
experiments. Study of science demands mterpr 
memorization. A science text, due to its and 

definitions and laivs, is different from texts o soci 

literature. Thcdcscriptionsofstepsorproce required 

require careful reading by students. Stu en 
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(ii) What problem does a situation present ? 

(iii) What may happen next ? 

(iv) What will be the consequences of a particular situation ? 

(v) Whatever had happened, was it right or wrong ? 

(vi) What questions does a set of facts answer ? 

While reading Geography one must constantly use pictures, 
charts and graphs. A comparison should also be made between 
different lands and peoples and their environments, physical and 
social. A good knowledge of reading maps is essential. 

For the study of current events, newspapers and magazines 
are important materials. Students should be given practice in 
interpreting modem events in the light of historical perspectives. 
Teachers should read out in the class news items and articles, 
generally of a controversial nature and then ask students to 
discuss it. Teachers should ask students to read in the class short 
but important news items. This is likely to interest students in 
Social Studies class. The bulletin board should also be used and 
students be asked to display their clippings on it. 

The school librarian could be of help in providing suitable 
reading materials. While giving a home assignment a teacher 
should be very careful and should notjust ask the students to read 
the next ten pages of a Social Studies textbook. He should 
explain to his students the related facts, help them to get a preview 
of the concepts they are likely to encounter. Unless suitable 
guidance is given before an assignment, students will gather 
only a few scattered ideas and facts, which will be of no use. 
Division of a class into groups and sub-groups for reading 
purposes is a common method adopted in the teaching of 
Social Studies. A careful explanation of important concepts 
like the constitution, democracy etc. is quite essential. These 
days, many good general books are available in different 
languages which could be used for instruction in social studies 
apart from the textbooks. 
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4. • Readings of Science Subjects : The textbooks of 
science demand a variety of skills on the part of a reader. 
Hence, reading of science materials differs in many ways 
from the reading of either Uterature or social studies. The 
reading in science subjects, too, have their own peculiarities. 
A major problem in the reading of science is difficulty with 
terminology, symbols and abbreviations. Most of the science 
subjects borrow some mathematical terms as well. Many science 
teachers feel that in a number of cases unfamiliar term could 
have been avoided and a common term used. For cxamp e, 
the term ‘meteorologist’ could be avoided and weatherm^ 
used. The second difficulty of our students about terms is that 
they do not have any occasion to use them. The next idiosyn 
crasy of science terms is that the words used in common speec 
have an altogether different meaning, for example, the wor 
‘force’. In order to meet this difficulty, the teachers should give 
special attention to terms and their complete understandmg y 
students. Since most of the terms are frequently repeate m 
science texts, it is essential that they are understood. Theteachers 
should compile a list of such terms and explain them Wi t c 
help of a chart. New terms and concepts should be hitro uce 
very carefully. From dme to time, tests should be con uc 
to find out the students’ understanding of terms, ^d if nee e, 
defimtions should be repeated. Many enthusiastic teac e 
have organized science clubs for their students to improve t 
understanding through discussions, displays and film s ows 
Students in schools must be taught how to consult a 
book in science. They should be asked to compile a g os 
of science words they know. Reading of science texts is 
meaningful if the student has the opportunity to 
experiments. Study of science demands interpretation 
memorization. A science text, due to its mathematica mm 
definitions and la\vs, is different from texts of social stu 

Uterature. The descriptions ofsteps or procedures of 

require careful reading by students. Students arc r 
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to interpret the texts to arrive at their own conclusions, generaltza- 
tions and inferences. An advantage in the study of science, as 
compared to certain other subjects, is the availability of di agrams, 
charts and pictures. 

While reading science books, students must acquire the habit 
of asking the following questions: 

(i) Why should the theory be stated in this way and not 
Otherwise ? 

(ii) Where are the limitations and exceptions, if any, of its 
applications ? What will the various implications of 
this theory be in different situations ? 

Such questions should be explained to students by teachers 
with the help of suitable examples. 

5. Reading of Mathematics: Study ofMathematics is difficult 
even for good students. A factor contributing to this difficulty is 
the nature of mathematical terms. This difficulty remains, no 
matter what the language of instruction. A proper understanding 
of the language of mathematics itself is called for. 

An analysis of mathematical terms in any language would 
indicate the following major difficulties: 

(a) Various terms are used to indicate a particular operation 
and some for just one operation. 

(b) Many technical terms usedin Mathematics have altogether 
a different meaning from what they have in common 
speech. 

(c) Many technical terms are abstract and, hence, difficult 
to grasp easily. 

Teachers of Mathematics have made certain investigations in 
this area and compiled a list of such terms. Some of these are : 
Area, average, centre, cricle, depth, difference, distance, 
per cent, proportion, quantity, scale, single, square, 
straight, time, total, vertical, weight, whole, width, etc. 
Equivalents of these terms in any language are troublesome 
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to students. Therefore, a teacher of Mathematics should take 
steps to make his students clearly understand these concepts, 
whatever the language of instruction. 

Without a -clear understanding of mathematical terms a 
student cannever go far in the field. Teachers should tiy to tod 
out the terms that are bothering the students and exp am 
properly. The teachers should work out a phase 
for introducing these terms throughout the year. u 
should also be made aware of synonymous J 

words for concepts and processes. As far as possi 
teachers should make their students identify these 
variety of situations. Experience suggests that most s u 
to understand properly the true concept of formu ae. 

A sufficient number of exercises should be Sudents 

immediately after a formula has been 
should be encouraged to use various technica e 
writing and conversation. . 

While studying raathematics» students should 
habit of noting down details, analyzing and ^ 

front these. Luke Literature and Social Stud.« ^tin 
does not yield the meaning in Mathematics. concept 

AlgebraandArithmeticandfigurcsinGeometryma ^ helps 

clear. An attempt to put things down in one s o\ 

astudent to understand wellwhathasbeenrea m gome 

Understanding of mathematics demands repeated rea b- 
teachers feel that in certain areas of mathema i 


Understanding ofmathematics demands rep second 

teachers feel that in certain areas of reading 

reading helps in finding out pertinent wor » fourth 

generally reveals the relations between them experts 

reading helps in interpretation. In Geometry, p figure, the 
feel that the second reading reveals the ^ ct^temcnt, and 
third reading enables one to make a sym o ic 
the fourth helps in interpretation. Idconstantly 

While reading a mathematical text, students ® 
remain alert by asking themselves questions i • 
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What are the facts mentioaed ? What questions could they 
answer ? Which method should be used to solve it ? What 
are the steps in that method ? 

If Mathematics is studied in this manner, the degree of 
comprehension will be higher. Students should be told to build 
up a mathematical vocabulary by writing down in their 
notebooks the new terms that they come across. 

At present no attention is being given to reading problems 
by teachers and educational administrators of our schools. Each 
subject has its own pecuUaritiesand these should be given sufficient 
attention by all the subject teachers. They should endeavour 
to launch investigations into the reading problems of students 
in a subject and should publish their findings in educational 
journals. An awareness on the part of teachers about the reading 
difficulties of students and their efforts to improve instruction 
will go a long way in inculcating a reading habit in our students. 
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CHAPTER 



The Heart of a University 


For modernising and improving university education, we cannot 
ignore the roles of a rich library, its teaching services, and the 
faculty roles of dynamic librarians. The teaching faculty cannot 
anymore conduct higher education alone. It must seek t e 

helpofthe cousin-librarians. This postulate needs to be accepted 

and implemented sincerely. The second postulate, which we 
need to accept and implement honestly, is that higher education 
is self-educatipn, wherein organisers and disseminators o 
knowledge through libraries play valuable and inevitable ro 

Very many high sounding words and pharses have been use y 
numerous educationists about the seminal value of umver^ty 
libraries in our higher learning. But, except Dr. C. D. Deshmu 
no other Vice-Chancellor in the country has devoted muc 
thought and efforts to improve our libraries. 

The university libraries and librarians continue to get 
ignored in performing their valuable roles in modernisa ion 
of education. The reason for this continuous neglect o our 
university and college libraries in the process of education can e 

found in the absence of pressing need and essentialitj o u an 
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proper use of our libraries. They are not used because they are 
not required to be used in the game of earning degrees. Professor 
Carl M. White, an eminent American Librarian, while studying 
the libraries of the University of Delhi in 1965, regretted to 
note the following about India’s pioneering university: 

“Thchatdfact to be faced is that the University of Delhi 
inherited an educational tradition which treated the library 
as a conventional but useless accessory. Had the library by 
some misfortune been suddenly dropped into the Jamuna 
River during the early years, the loss would have been 
regrettable but I searchin vainfor any convincing evidence of 
daily demands upon it by teachers and teaching assignments 
which would have caused the academic programme, as then 

conducted, to suffer from the disaster 

It is a fact that many universities and colleges in India will 
continue to operate in 1980s if their libraries arc dropped in 
nearby rivers. Butin a limited number of universities the work 
would come to astandstill. Of course, the functioning of theUGC 
office would itself suffer no disturbance through this tragedy. 

The roles of library and information services in higher 
education generally have three patterns. All the three patterns 
are there to match, one each with the three possible methods of 
teaching and learning in vogue in a university. The first method 
is the one where the classroom teaching largely means dictation 
of lecture notes followed by the annual examination. No library 
service is required in this type of teaching. The second possible 
method is one wherein students require text books to read in 
addition to lecture notes. In such a process also the type of 
library service largely means servicing of books on demand from 
the issue counter (as a cup of tea is served on demand at a tea 
counter). Not much of professional acumen is needed in lending 
of books for serving the second mode of teaching. 

However, the third type of teaching philosophy is one 
w'hercin the students and the faculty play active roles and both 
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■need to open up the wide vistas of a subject with the help and 
guidance of librarians. It familiarises students with intellectual 
records and tools in the subject available in a library and 
these services are consumed sufficiently both by students and 
teachers. In modern times, it is seen that teachers need 
dynamic library and information services, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, for their multi-dimensional needs of teaching 
and research. It is under this form of higher education in a 
progressive university that a modern library steals an edge o\er 
the traditional lecture method. 


Through its service of information on any topic by subject- 
specialist-librarians, this kind of library plays the role o an 
academic workshop. Academically sound and professional y 
agile, the library and information staff, working m sue a 
academic workshop as library, is treated as ® ' 

They are ndther humiliated nor degraded by categorisation un 

non-academic staff which blocks their initiati\e an i s 
desire(as is the practice ina caste ridden society) for accepting he 
modern challenges of a professional information scientis in 

seivice ofscholarship and research. The irony isthat.m con , 
we know that hundreds of universities abroad ^ . 

library positions equal in rank, status and benefits o ® 

faculty of a university. This equality 1^. 

pre-requisite for an administration to expect the li rary o 

as an academic workshop with devotion and zeal. 

It is certain that our universities and 

type of library and information services from t eir i ■ 

standards in higher education are to be raised. nnhies 

of service in terms of information, abstracts. ^’•bUograph.^ 
photocopies of texts, etc. (both expeditious y an co 
sively) that need to be provided by our libraries, ausc the 
dynamic teaching faculty and receptive students aircadv 

demanding such services, which they know arc ei . 

rendered as normal and routine services in univcrsi i 
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The current trends of higher education, research and teaching 
techniques demand the following as a matter of necessity from 
our college and university libraries : 

1. to provide research-oriented resources in various 
disciplines. 

2. to help the teachers and researchers in keeping abreast 
with current developments in their respective fields through 
awareness services of a modern library. 

3. to provide library services and facilities necessary for 
conducting undergraduate and postgraduate instruction. 

4. to develop congenial conditions for research in our 
libraries which are at the present neglected as scheduled 
caste units of Colleges and Universities. 

5. to develop learning resources in inter-disciplinary areas. 

In brief, the quality of our library and information services 
is to be instilled with more dynamism and stability to make 
them research-oriented and properly suited to the needs of 
the academic programmes and research undergoing in various 
universities. In fact, good quality library services will enhance 
our teaching and research standards, and will provide new 
dimensions of modernity to our scholarship. Our academic 
Ubtaries should develop bibliographical control over the reading 
materials possessed by them. We need to develop special 
collections of audio-visual mds. Our iibraries must develop at 
different geographical levels — in a town, a group of neighbouring 
towns and in a state. It should become necessary for our ^ 
students to undergo orientation and users’ education programmes 
for proper utilisation of the library resources in our universities. 
The structure and functioning of modem library and information 
services, that need to be developed in our academic libraries, 
should obtain the top priority in the plans and actions of the 
University Grants Commission. 
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The character and the composition of about a dozen major 
University Libraries should be on the lines of a large federal uni- 
versity, differing in many respects from the concept of a 
singular university -library in India, for which the UG as 

certain norms. The classification of major libraries should be on 

‘divisional lines’ covering subject groupings in Sciences, Socia 
Sciences, Law and the Humanities. At the apex, eac major 
university should have the Central Reference Li rary. 
addition, there should be certain libraries dealing with languages 
and area studies. These libraries should be require to o 
qualitative library and research services to the univer y 
community in its area. 


The divisional libraries in modern times operate to serve the 
needs of specialised nature of requirements and us ea 
understandable desire for exclusiveness and compartmen 

Obviously, there are certain advantages and also some t ■ 

tages of this compartmentalisation. Through the 
divisional libraries, the advantages of department 
largely retained and the possible disadvantages o cen 
under one roof are largely eliminated. So.!”"® 

containing relevant documents of constant use, ts 

each faculty (or group of subjects) the “ ^ 
compartmental libraries are retained by divisional li 
Regarding the anti-interdisciplinap' situation 
due to creation of ‘Divisional Librarire’ it "'“J ^j^othe 
that the disadvantages of it are much Iks as c lij-rarics. 
disadvantages due to existence r j-.^a-faculty 

Also, through the divisional libraries the n s o 
disciplinary studies will be properly met. Repr in 
research of inter-faculty disciplinary stu les, _njcs of 

intended dnplicaUon, inter-Ubrary loaj. 

library cooperation should be availabl . ,,„;versitics will 

establishment of ‘divisional libraries’ the ’SS" conflict 

evolve a sound solution of the traditional problem 
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between centralised library versus departmental libraries, 
particularly when each divisional library is located close to 
relevant subject departments, limiting the walk to the library to 
about a few hundred yards. 

Despite dynatmc multi-dimensional groNvth of at least six 
major universities in India, their libraries continue to be the same 
old units. They have not seen O. & M. or R. & D. elements in 
their anatomy and physiology. The result is that they fail 
completely to meet the demands of services as per cumulated 
growth over three decades. In absence of well-set and properly 
defined management provisions, the libraries of our major 
universities still suffer from unintentional pricks of the main 
office of a University where decisions about such an important 
unit are taken at a tertiary level without caring for the serious 
implications and difficulties that follow such decisions. There 
are many administrative bottlenecks that need to be removed 
and the majorunversitylibrariesshould be accorded reasonable 
admimstrative autonomy within the total framework of the 
university so that reasonably modem library services may be 
generated for the patrons of the libraries. It is necessary that 
a suitable administrative pattern, that can take care of this 
on-going growth of some university libraries, be evolved at an 
early date by a Committee of Management Experts so that the 
human resources in libraries are encouraged to put in their 
maximum efforts, under suitable administrative and working 
conditions, in the service of higher learning. It is fortunate that 
human resources now available in the library profession are at par 
in academic qualifications and abilities with university lecturers 
and univeisity readers. Since the last ten to fifteen years, good 
master’s degree holders in Sciences, Social' Sciences and 
Humanities havejoined the academic profession of library and 

information science. They need encouragement and support 
from uniyerdti^ and colleges for executing their academic 
responsibilides in raising standards in higher education. Their 
roles are vital in modernising our higher education. 
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The world of learning has witnessed a 

invention to cope withthe knowledge explosion Th.s tnventon^^ 

known as ‘Selective DisseminaUon of I^mah 

our universities had no taste o ’ . education. 

performance by the faculty and ^ fashion 

Selectivedisseminationof.nforinat,om^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^j^ 

has now become an essential nee . Physics, Chemistry, 

that merely for scanning ojyear, individual 

Engineering andMedicme Can a scholar do so? 

specialist wll have to spend 8 to y i electronic 

Impossible is the answer. Hence, “Ivare for 

ways have been adopted by using sophBtrcate^^^ 
identifying information of rnteres details 

bibliographical details for ^,ive searching, the 

of SDI and its distinction from retrosp 

following account is given by Houseman • classical function of 
“In essence, SDI is the automation o acquisitions 

the library, that of informing t e pa unique about 

that he might be interested in reading. j^^jce should be 

Luhu’s approach is his suggestion ; jiyidual basis using 
offered to a very broad clientele ^ typical SDI 

computer information-retneva e ^ periodic tailored 

service provides each subscri entered into the file 

listing of new documents that have interest to 

and that ate likely to apply to is subscriber gets 

him as a professional. ding on his particular 

a different set of reference^ “ffle”. 

interests, as defined in his interes and these 

SDI is a sister activity to center. Thece 

activities commonly exist side- y*si at,- nyo in outlook and in 

are,however,basicdistinctionsbeUveen^ 

operation that make SDI worthy of separ 

Purpose: The purpose of SDI is to c ity, typicuUy 

announce it selectively to a larger user 
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made up of many hundreds, perhaps thousands, ofindtviduals, 
while retrospective searching attempts to refer a particular 
person with a specific information needs to all the documents 
that the information centre has collected over the years that 
may bear on his problem. Ideally, retrospective searches are 
conducted prior to the inception of an investigation to provide 
state-of-the-art background, and also periodically during the 
life of the project as specific technical problems arise. SDT, 
on the other hand, is more of a news medium, continuously 
and automatically alerting the project leader and key memhers 
of his staff of new developments that may affect their work. 
File size: For retrospective searching, the document file is 
typically very large compared to the number of questions asked 
in any one computer run— usually larger by several orders of 
magnitude. A typical search may be 30 queries against 300,000 
documents. For SDI, on the other hand, the number of 
documents searched is commonly close in order of magnitude 
to the tuimbet of questions. A typical run on a mature SDI 
system might have about 500 queries (interest profiles) and 
5,000 new documents. 

File turnover: In SDI, the questions are relatively stable, 
requiring only updating as enrollment changes and user 
interests drift, while in each proewsing cycle the document set 
is completely different. In retrospective searching the 
situation is reversed. The questions change for each run, 
but the document set is merely updated. 

Regular production of large print-out: SDI results in 
voluminous periodic print-outs weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly which must be mass-mailed to users. Efficient pre- 
addressing and packaging of output is important systems 
consideration, whereas this is not a serious concern in 
retrospective searching. 

Feedback: SDI, often to the chagrin of library personnel, 
results in a great increase of document requests, particularly 
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following each SDI mailing. There is also conside^ 

volume of other types of feedbaek 

requests for profile revision, evaluation 

It, therefore, beeomes important systems j,y 

design the outputs so that mimmum hand mg 

both the user and the library staff. 

These differences between SDI and 
manifest themselves not only in different work... pattern 
also in overall system evaluation and design. 

... r cm service incorporates 

Obviously, organisation of 

compilation of interest profiles of rea e _ interest 

adjustments take place between t e c Jisfnction of readers, 
profiles, search of data, service to readers, satislaciio 

and updating of profiles. 

In India, in the first half information 

concerned about the absence of P . , , paper in 1967 
services. ' Ranganathanand Srivasmvapu”a^^^^^^ 

onthissubjectofaccuracyandspee . vin® its genuine doubts 

Indian leadership in librarianship, was a " services. 

in mid 60s about the roles of computers in at 

But in the year 1978 a in bibliographical 

Bangalore, dealing with computer app conference and 

services. There were about 80 delega narrated their 

more than 30 Indian research ‘"I® yj^bographical services, 
experiences on computer appUc^ions m adopted 

covering problems that they faced, an ^ ^ years, a country 

to encounter those problems. ^ quality in 

like India could obtain _ success of indeed very 

computer applications in information se j^pplications to 

satisfying and one can hope that co avoiding 

bibliographical services, in . through one unit on 

duplication and covering the who e co ns a whole, 

a subject, will grow more and more m 
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It is also hoped that our univerdties will make a start in this 
direction for raising standards. 


Apart from these sophisticated areas of our work for some 
specialists the value of traditional subject bibliographies to our 
general users is very great. Through subject bibliographies vve 
are able to provide to our readers the actual span-out of which 
a reader can choose what he wants. It is generally seen that if 
subject bibliographies are not provided in a library, the reader 
does not progress and proceed further in his reading and learning 
adventures. He or she generally gives up the pursuance, at the 
earliest stage, unless the subject of study is of vital urgency and 
importance. Therefore, the librarians, have to be, not only 
aware, but active in seeing that subject bibliographies must 
become a part of our general services, and should not be the 
privilege of a selected few. 


Dissemination of micro-thought to library users, with emphasis 
on the details of publications in periodicals and magazines must 
reach the library users periodically— may be, monthly or 
fortnightly orweekly, depending upon Ihenature of a library. The 
role of the digest of the magazine articles or ‘Article Alert’ could 
be compared with the role of a resUaurant menu for selecting 
Items of interest. When an article alert reaches a person, the 
person identifies in it, the articles of interest and makes 
determination to study some items, as one of the preferences for 
himdunngabusyweek. Libraries which are not rendering these 
services for promoting use of periodicals should know that their 
periodicals does not get justified, because 
properly use them. A librarian thinking 
. ”*®king payments for journals, 

y entering the attendance on arrival of journals, 
. eomp etc y mistaken if ultimately the contents of 

situation islikepreparins 
a cake laboriously which is ultimately not eaten. 
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The last and the most important method of providing libraiy 
service, so that a society consumes most information, is through 
the use of mass media for promoting library and i oma 
services. It is very important that the network o e 

systems, radio programmes and newspapers are ^ 

extensively used in dissemination of information an 
services. We all feel the need for putting more and -n^re 
programmes of library services through the mass media ot 
country. 
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CHAPTER 


The People’s University 


The Public library is today’s people’s university providing 
for real learning by all. Due to explosion of information 
and its usage for all types of work, users have become helpless 
and they have to depend upon librarians and information 
scientists, because they cannot anymore obtain information 
irect y. Also, if all information seekers undergo individually 
t e processes A to Z for locating and obtaining information, 
ey wi be wasting their entire life and career and yet 

ey will not be able to find what they actually need. Therefore, 

i ranans and information scientists must come in to guide and 
. - ^ ^Pwialists and generalists for locating their relevant 
mtormationandfor serving them with the information, for saving 
wnrlH^lr ^ as to how the modem 

® and research can exist in absence of the 
inderp-: librarians viz,, compiling and publishing 

in variolic and accounts of recent advances 

these sf'rvi ^ r generally do not realise the values of 

CCS, or (t IS only their absence that can fully depict the 
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chaos. The role of a library is, in a sense, an extension of these 
essential services so that information and data-flow into the 
community are provided for the welfare of a society, for greater 
production in a society, for better utilisation of leisure, for 
continuing education and for all-round development through 
consumption of information. It needs to be emphasised that 
information is the greatest weapon for waging wars on illiteracy, 
poverty and inefficiency. 


There is another well-established symptom. Any country 
today functions well or poorly in proportion to its ability to 
organise and disseminate information, and informationis valuable 
only if it is accessible for frequent use in all walks of life in a 

society. The developing world has many challenges and conflicts to 
be faced by libraries in providing for information services. It has 

been fully proved that the culture of silence prevails in a country 
in the absence of information flow. For fighting war on poverty, 
illiteracy and ignorance, our weapons have to be infortnatton 
and knowledge. One need not possess the wisdom of a Solomon 
to realise that our failures in education, industrial and agricu turn 
production, and in checking population gro\vlh etc., imc due to t 
absence of proper consumption of knowledge and ’ 

both to be distributed through the roles of a library. ^5 
pressing social issues. We can sec that the best min o 
generation are getting destroyed by the “telling an is en 
system of education and due to lack of knowledge 

by students and teachers and the society as a who e. sm 

tion has become one of the major factors of pro uc to , 
welfare, prosperity and happiness, the library as a ° . 
information has obtained newer and dynamic ro ^ ^ 

A library contains information, and information la 


delivered to the society. 

Hducationists should successfully 
politiciansauthoriUesmbureaucracy. educational admm. ^ 
and planners all over the country that Library an ‘ 
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are essential for the development of our society. We have to 
effectively convince all people who matter in the life of our nation 
that unless consumption of information throughlibraries becomes 
a general way of life, progress and development is sure to elude us. 
The second important concept that we have to convey to all 
concerned in power is that, if libraries are important in ‘ 
information dissemination, the success of library and information 
dissemination must depend upon the human resources — the 
quality of people working in libraries, their status and their 
respected place on the scale of values in our society. This 
understanding is generally missing in a developing society, and 
most people in power are willing to concede some importance 
to libraries but they fail to give due place to people behind 
libraries, i.e., librarians. Our failure to give due place to people 
behind an important institution is themainreasonforthevery 
failure of the institution. TWs is the first Law of Management 
Science. 


^ Alibrariantodayisnomoreahandicapped, partiallyeducated, 
prim and bespectacled person, holding only a bunch of keys and 
charged with enforcing the rules of custody and silence. Instead 
of remaining a mere passive storer of the ancient days and the 
provider of documents and/or information, as she or he was 
before the Second World War, the modem Librarian now 
participates in the information cycle as a dynamic and catalytic 
agent— asaconsultant on ideas. Sheer he stimulates intellectual 
curiousity and has become an unavoidable, useful specialist in 
m ormation needs and supply between “Database” and 
consumers of information. Professor Bell's “Post-Industrial 
wiety is synonymously known as *Tn/or/ua//on society" where 
c ^ic r«ourceis “Arnou'Wge”. In this society, libraries and 
responsibility, as well as serious threat to 
°J^^tion flow. According to the features of formation 

ana dissemination of knowledge, libraries and librarians will have 

nr»H 1^*^’ rather than followers in the information industry 
no ogy, and in the consumption of information. 
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Today, the single largest difFercncc between the societies of 
the North and those of the South is, that Uie former consumes 
information the most, and the latter uses information the least. 
The libraries of the Earth, accordingly, arc at different stages of 
evolution and revolution. In some countries, very soon books 
will be published by computers and familiar card catalogue will 
change into video display tubes; and in certain other countries 
publication of books is still in primitive styles, and even the tradi- 
tional catalogue cards do not exist. However, both types of 
libraries need to serve their societies with information services. 

Our society should realise the role of the library and 
librarians as agents in the game of information consumption. 

Publicity is nothing but a part of salesmanship. Perhaps, the 
onely ‘Sanyasi’ is the only person today whose livelihood is not 
ependent on the application of the principles of salesmanship, 
ut he too publicizes his being a hermit. It is a story of the past 
to wait for customers’ pressing needs and to sell only to those 
0 come to a shop. Nor do commodities, good or bad, any- 
niore sell in the absence of proper publicity. As information 
oday is one of the factors of production, our libraries should be 
rged to disseminate information by adopting proper publicity 
i^ethods. Library publicity is salesmanship for social welfare, 
^uius the general element of profit-making in sales. It tries to 
^erve all levels of society with information and know-how, the 
factors in production and welfare. To repeat, due to the 
ev ®>^plosion it is no more possible for a knower to know 

himself directly. He cannot reach the containers 
takes the assistance of an information 
viz. the library etc. and the librarian. 

haJu efforts to make consumption of knowledge a strong 
from country through libraries, we must learn something 
cons ^ feat of salesmanship. About 40 years ago, 

*ea in India was not common. Drinking tea was 
''i ege only of a few sophisticated families. Some tea 
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producing magnates of India got alarmed about the phenomena 
of greater production and lesser consumption in the country. In 
order to sell more they had to adopt the policy of reaching out. 
They recruited temporary staff in various cities of the country for 
distributing tea, free of cost to each family, at the rate of one cup 
of tea for each member, both in mornings and in evenings. People 
drank tea free of cost for about 6 months. Then, suddenly, the 
persons distributing free cups of tea, disappeared. Obviously, 
before disappearing, they saw to it that tea leaves were stored in 
grocery shops of a town. So, the result was that the population 
started thereafter buying tea for consuming it, as addicts. 
Could such salesmanship be adopted with the help of our 
Government, the Bureaucracy, Educational Administrators 
etc, in our country for dissemination of information through 
libraries. Librarians andlibrarieswill obviously be the teamfor the 

proposed distribution of information and it is certain that they 
will not disappear, like the free tea distributors after six months. 
Instead, they will find their permanent roots in the general welfare 
of our society, for its all-round development through 
dissemination of information. The librarians in a society, 
in servicing information, must seek inspiration and guidance 
from Lord Hanuman, the archpriest of service, in Indian 
mythology, who says; 

^5?^ 5T JTW il 

II 

H'EFT ^ H: 1 

1 1 

Hope is the root of all service. Try again. I will, wherever 
I have not yet tried. Hope is the greatest happiness. It is hope 
t at always directs us in all our endeavours. It is hope which 
brings all the efforts of beings to fruition. Therefore, I shall 
continue my hopeful attempts.** 
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The UbrariaEs, like Lord Hanuman, should cofltinue for 
hopeful attempts until our society really starts consuming 
information, fully and properly, in all walks of life. We should 
be persistent and continuous in the services and perform them 
with devotion. 

Libraries in India today are “low energy” processes. But, for 
the development of the country it is an essential prerequisite that 
libraries should become “high energy” institutions providing for 
consumption of information by all. Once hunger for information 
is generated in a society, the sluggish individuals as librarians will 
be replaced by dynamic information scientists in our profession. 

Finally, “THE NEED TO KNOW” will continue to grow with 
each decade that passes by. Be it supporting academic pursuits 
or daily information needs of citizens or constant information 
demands of government and industry, LIBRARIES WILL 
FULFILL THE NEED TO KNOW. Library as an educator, 
and as a “People’s University”, is bound to emerge in the Third 
World as well, fully covering the functions for all— of story-telling 
to kids; assistance to regular school children; a place for drop- 
outs to go in for self-learning at their own pace; and for learners 
in formal education at different stages. For all, a modem 
public library serves the need for life-long continuing education. 
It serves these clienteles through books, paintings, music, young 
adult needs in science and industry, social welfare, health and 
population planning etc. In brief, ‘The Public Library 
Movement’ generates a knowledge consuming society. 
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An Analysis of the Draft National 
Policy on Education 


Each cultural group has its peculiar set of characteristics. India 
certainly has its own rich culture, values and weaknesses. We 
also have our own styles of total work and approach. These 
styles are very well known to us and to people in other cultures 
and societies. If, say an Icelander, is very good in theoretical 
thinking and in advising wbat should be done, but does not make 
much effort to successfully Implement his plans, friends and 
neighbours call such a person an arm-chair Indian philosopher. 
This is our reputation in the community of nations, and the sector 
which still truly lives upto this reputation is that of education in 
India. So there should be no doubt that many valuable reports 
and recommendations came from brilliant teams led by leaders 
of rare genius like Radhakrishnan, Mudaliar, Kothari etc. These 
reports found permanent settlement only on the lapse of our 
bureaucracy. They never reached to the agents in the field o 
education — the teacher or the professor. On reading these 
reports one finds platitudes, desirable reforms and principles. 
They did not contain detailed models. Major and minor steps 
to be taken were not elaborated and contours were not charte ^ . 
Since 1947, or even before, no one ever said that the emp asis 
should be on teaching and not on learning. But all these y^r , 
in reality, the peculiar act of teaching, not containing muc ^ o 
learning had been in vogue. In 1979, the Ministry of Educati 
and the Parliament may initiate a policy having emp 
learning and not on teachung. But the nation should e sure 
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even in the year 2000 A.D. the emphasis on teaching will not 
lose its quantum nor real learning will become the affair of the 
educational process. The status quo will not be changed much 
unless details of the models for action by all the components of 
education are comprehensively worked out for each stage and 
each subject. The medieval practice of the elderly and the wise 
commanding certain things to be achieved, without mentioning 
methods and details, has now been replaced by the obligation 
of the wise and the experienced to prepare models with details 
for application by all those concerned. 

How the sale of a particular commodity will be promoted by 
millions of sales agents is generally an item on the agenda of the 
meetings of board of managing directors. Let us recall how 
we managed matters like ‘General Education,’ ‘Tutorials,’ ‘Book 
writing and production sohemes’,‘Teaching and curricula reforms,’ 
10+2 + 3, etc. All these attempts failed in practice because they- 
were like medieval co mmands without any touch of modernity and 
minus comprehensive briefing kits. Follow up and evaluations 
were nominal. The main scene of activity was not the 
academic relation between teacher and student, but the Ministry 
of Education or the Committee rooms of the University Grants 
Commission. The idea did reach the University Offices, There, 
the full stop was applied. All schemes for practical purposes 
found class-rooms out of bounds. A similar exercise of evolving 
a new policy on education is on, due to the enthusiasm of the 
prcsentMinisterofEducationinthoshape of "The DraftNational 

Policy on Education’’. The details of the new policy are more or 
lessthesameasbcforc. Itshouldnot be surprising if the authors 
ofthe new draft policy are the same personswho authored earlier 
policies and reforms. The difTcrence, of course, is that while 
earlier policies are in waste paper baskets or gathering dust on 
shch'cs, perhaps their authors continue to get commissioned for 
drafting new policies for adoption. There is no harm if most of 
the expert advisers are the same as for the earlier efforts. The 
harm will certainly be enormous if even the new policy meets the 
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fate of earlier ones because it lacked comprehensive details, step 
by step illustration of implementation and provision for 
the evaluation and control over the implementation. The details 
of Draft Policy appeared in the press in the middle of April 1979, 
when this book was already in the press. Hence, an attempt has 
been made to analyse the details aS reported in the press. The 
spirit of the policy is first stated and then commentary has been 
offered in the form of loud thinkingonthc policy items. 

Draft Policy Item: 

The content of education at all levels needs to be recast so as to 
make the education process functional in relation to the felt needs 
and potentialities of the people. Emphasis should shift from 
teaching to learning, the role of the learner being more crucial. 

Commentary: 

This policy statement will be endorsed by all concerned, not 
only in India but all over the world. Indian educatiomsts, 
teachers and students are aware of these phenomena since ast 
thirty years. Therefore, it will be nothing new if this clause m 
the Draft Policy is ultimately adopted. What is needed, an is 
continuously eluding us, is the identification of the details^ o t e 
contents which will make the education process functiona . 
Also, we need to identify at each stage what factors will p ace 
emphasis on lea rnin g and not on teaching- Merely by 
that the emphasis should change, will not bring this about, 
have experienced the failure of efforts made so far. 

The emphasis on learning, aS against the traditional emphasi 
oa teaching, is the result of great educational revolution an 
research over decades, if not centuries. It compares wi 
state of splitting of the atom. It needs its own environm^ » 
some serious homework on the part of teachers and 
and leadership from authorities in schools, colleges ^ ^ 

sities. It also requires strong reading and learning a i 

cultivated in schools. It requircstho availability of oo 'S o 
than text-books. No nation is able to cultivate rea mg 
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learninghabitsonlythroughrigid and dull text-books. Reading 
habits are cultivated through children’s books and general books. 
Our academic community continues to depend on imported books 
for higher education. The first item to be attended to for 
cultivating reading and learning habits is to produce children’s 
literature upto grade twelve, and to run public and young adults 
libraries in each locality for children who are practically starving 
academically in the absence of books for readers between the 
age group 4 and 18. Availability of books after 18 years of age is 
meaningless, if books are not provided to educands at the 
elementary and secondary stages. 

Also, unless the school library takes up its teaching role, as 
school libraries have done in other countries, the emphasis cannot 
be shifted to learning. The emphasis will continue to be on 
teaching. Shifting the emphasis to learning from teaching will 
be impossible, unless library, librarian, and books also share 
academic roles in school education. We should not be surprised 
to know that our previous Minister of Education was unable 
to appreciate the academic role even of university librarians. 
If the king of educationists in the Minister of Education of a 
country has no appreciation for the academic roles of librarians, 
and therefore of libraries, in modern times, how can that nation 
shift the emphasis from teaching to learning? 

Use of educational technology by educands is also necessary 
for shifting the emphasis from teaching to learning. Group 
discussion between educands should find a 'greater place in- 
education. There are many other steps to be taken for shifting 
the emphasis aimed at in the Draft National Policy on 
Education. 

Draft Policy Item 

The present system of education must be reorganised in the 
light ofconlemporary Indian rcaUUcs and requirements. Subject 

to the nationally agreed basic concepts of freedom, equality and 
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justice, the system should be flexible and responsive to varying 
circumstances. 


Commentary 

Reorganising education in. view of local realities and require- 
ments should be done in any country. This call is nothing new. 
The nation has been trying for years to move in this direction, 
but so far not much has been achieved. Now, we are again going 
to pronounce them in Parliament in order to seek its approval 
as if these had been opposed so far and could not be implemente 
due to lack of legal endorsement. The reason for our not 
being able to mould education in tune with local reaiUes 
and requirements is not in the failure to conceptualise ^ 

perhaps in our failure to work out details of curricula an eir 
implementation. We have to study inlernaliona rescarc 
projects which focus on local needs and realities. All sj^tems 
education all over the world claim to be working for ree oim 
justice and equality. There is nothing novel about these va u 
for our education. 

We have to first experiment, through pilot projects, 
endeavours suit local realities and requirement at iso a e P 
in each state. If the results are favourable, only t en, 
to proper preparation, mass scale transformation s ou 
place. Let the official circular letter alone not ^ ® , 

formation over-night in the absence of proper resear 
and experiments. 


Draft Policy Item 

The system must endeavour to narrow the 
educated classes and the masses and overcome t ® ^ 

superiority and inferiority and alienation. With ey In choose 

choice, content and duration of courses, the stu en ^ 
his own time and channel of study and progress at s 
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Commentary 

The phenomenon of the feeling of superiority or inferiority 
prevails in this country due to many reasons. The most 
importantreasonistheageoldcastesystem. Poverty also makes 
people feel inferior and a little prosperity generates the false 
feeling of superiority. It is also seen that within the same caste 
and economic group, even out of the two brothers, if one fails to 
acquire a higher degree, the feeling of inferiority sets in. In all 
such cases alienation takes place. The provision of flexibility 
in the choice, content and duration of courses and the availability 
of study and progress at one’s own pace, will minimise the number 
of drop-outs and may work towards preventing the setting in of 
inferiority complex in a person. 

The Ministry ‘of Education needs to be congratulated for 
adopting this idea in the Draft Policy. The efforts needed to 
reach the proposed end, and various means to be adopted, will 
require enormous efforts. Let us hope that these ideas ‘do not 
ulUmately remain as theoretical principles on paper. The 
provision of flexibility in various facets of education will require 
a great many reforms. We have to identify the steps and 
provide for them in a detailed manner. 

Draft Policy Item 

The highest priority must be given to free education for all 
upto theageof 14 as laid down in the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution. Education upto this stage should be general and 
not specialised, and should give pupils a confident command of 
language and subjects and a scientific attitude. 

Commentary 

The concept of free education for all will not face many hurdles 
ecause finance will be the only problem. But acquiring com- 
mand over a Ianguage(s) will be possible only through extensive 
reading, writing and speaking activities by educands. Availability 
of children s and general books will be essential. No nation 
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has been able to cultivate these abilities only through text-books. 
Our school and university teachers should be motivated 
to write good books for children and young adults in all 
disciplines. About fifty years ago it was believed that the theory 
of relativity was clear only to about half a dozen scientists in the 
world. These days, children leam the elements of this theory 
with the help of illustrations on just two pages and abouta dozen 
sentences used to explain illustrations. Most of our existing 
children’s books deal with Indian mythology and ancient stories. 
We have to widen the coverage to include Physics, Chemistry, 
Psychology, Biology and Sociology etc. 

Draft Policy Item 

The accent in elementary education should be on the develop- 
nient of personality and character. The content of education at 
this stage should include language, arithmetic, history, individual 
elementary sciences with a special reference to environment, 
cultural values, and physical education. The curriculum should 
necessarily include purposive manual labour contributing towards 
goods and services useful to the community. 

The accent has to be on more creative and joyful activities 
rather than on formal instruction. Formal instruction must be 
reduced to the minimum and not exceed three hours a day. 

> Commentary 

Inclusion of purposive manual labour in elementary school 
curricula, ultimately creating ability to do some work, will go a 
long way in making education utilitarian and interesting. Schoo 
teachers will have to be trained properly to meet this challenge. 

Draft Policy Item 

It should be seen that in all schools, the medium of instruction 
is the regional language and fees and rules of admission arc 
Uniform. 
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The medium of instruction at all stages shall be the regional 
language except at the primary stage where it will be the mother 
tongue. 

Commentary 

This draft policy is most welcome. However, it will be a 
tragedy of high magnitude, if Some private schools are forced to 
come down in standards for the sake of uniformity. Also, if 
some parents want to educate their children through English 
medium schools, they should have freedom to do so and 
the nation should not eliminate this provision altogether. 
Elimination of a particular type of schooling altogether is 
against the philosophy of democracy, tolerance and freedom- 

Draft Policy Item 

Adult education is an integral part of the ‘Revised Minimum 
Needs Programme’ (RMNP) whose thrust is to reach to thepoor 
people, to coordinate all such programmes with developmental 
departments and to integrate them with area planning. The 
RMNP programmes, including adult education, cannot be the 
sole responsibility of one ministry, department or agency. 

Commentary 

The present Government deserves to be congratulated for its 
plans and actions on adult education. We must remove the 
existing culture of silence due to illiteracy in our country. All 
agencies, departments and ministries, should participate in this 
project for human revolution. Modern libraries, having media 
other than books, need to be developed all over the nation to 
support the literacy acquired and also to prevent persons from 
lapsing into illiteracy or semi-illiteracy. 

Draft Policy Item 

The multiple agencies through which adult education 
programme would be conducted are: (a) existing school teachers, 
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(b) voluntary organisation, (c) local bodies Such as panchayats 
and zila parisads, (d) youth and women’s organisations, (e) 
developmental departments and (f) other social service 
deparmtents. Their involvement is to be ensured right from the 
beginning. 

It would be desirable that such programmes as family planning, 
health and nutrition, child and mother care should be built into 
this programme. 

Commentary 

In addition, if we can provide a television set and a radio in 
each village or a group of villages, with suitable telecast and 
broadcast programmes, our efforts in educating people wi 
achieve greater success. 

Draft Policy Item 

Secondary education should be comprehensive 
terminal for those who do not want or cannot proceed to ur er 
education, and provide a strong academic foundation for g 
studies for those who show intelligence and aptitude ^ 
education. Besides, the system should be so evolved tha e 
students can opt out of one stream to the other as and when 
desire. 

Commentary 

Working out of details and care in their implementation a 
evaluation will again be vital. We have to change the approa 
of our millions of school teachers whose efforts a one 
make or mar this draft policy. 


Draft Policy Item 

Both streams in secondary education should have a ^ ^ 

vocational component in the curricula and should be 
to satisfy the needs of both the above mentioned ^ . 

Obviously, for terminal secondary education, vocation 
Would have much larger component than for the other s 
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Commentary 

Vocationalisation as a movement has only ono major 
hindrance for its success — the wide gulf between the salary 
scales and social status of vocational tradesmen and persons 
working as white collar officials. This phenomenon was perhaps 
the mother of the caste system in ancient India. 


Draft Policy Item 


The curriculum for secondary education should be diversified 
and its burden made lighter so as to facilitate and help the 
development of the total personality. 

Commentary 


Schools and teachers will need comprehensive models and 
manuals covering details. Such documents must be prepared, 
published and made available to school teachers well in advance. 
There should be seminars and discussions by teachers after study- 
ing the manuals. Only then should the scheme be implemented. 
Draft Policy Item 


Vocationalisation for self-employment should take into 
account theneed for supplementary inputs like credit, market, etc. 
and should also aim at extending the scope of possibilities of 
f tic*ap with the district industrial centres and other 

institutions being set up in the country. 

‘estimated future maupowur studies, 
emnlnv p ^ ®niploymeat exchange and dissemination of 

employment reformation which is local and specific. Planning 

rocationnw- *'''P “ developing appropriate 

and enterprises”" kinds of institutions 


Commentary: 

will be^'ess'emh^ p'"’** ™“‘i°®=‘l‘sation productive 

units will be necessaT" coordination between governmental 
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Draft Policy Item 

The proliferation of colleges and universities with. little regard 
for the need for them or the resources required for sustaining them 
at acceptable standards is a matter for concern. Measures will 
have to be devised to relieve pressures on higher education. 

Commentary 

Already we are late in taking this measure. Measures should 
be taken immediately. But theie should be alternatives available 
to diversify the youth force in different channels. 

Draft Policy Item 

Facilities for higher education may be expanded through 
correspondence courses, part-time and home-studies and by 
permitting private candidates to appear for public examination. 
Great restraint should be exercised in the establishment of new 
institutions. Admission to institutions of higher learning should 
be selective. 

Commentary 

We need to appoint a Commission to study the working of our 
institutes of correspondence courses. This Commission needs 
to study the ways and means for proper coordination between 
various schools on various facets of operations. Since corres 
pondence schools depend on the efficiency of one and the same 
‘all India postal services*, it will not make a difference if lessons 
are posted from Patiala or Delhi or Jaipur. The threat of 
numbers can be properly met by the modem printing pres^ 
It should also be examined if lessons could be printed and 

. distributed by private publishers at subsidised or controlled rates. 

Bethinking needs to be done including on postgraduate su jcc s 
under the correspondence scheme. We need to evaluate 
working of these institutions, not as an issue of autonomy o an 
individual university, but as national centres which arc pa o 
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Commentary 

Vocationalisation as a movement has only one major 
hindrance for its success — the wide gulf between the salary 
scales and social status of vocational tradesmen and persons 
working as white collar officials. This phenomenon was perhaps 
the mother of the caste system in ancient India. 


Draft Policy Item 

The curriculum for secondary education should be diversified 
and its burden made lighter so as to facilitate and help the 
development of the total personality. 

Commentary 

Schools and teachers will need comprehensive models and 
manuals covering details. Such documents must be prepared, 
published and made available to school teachers well in advance. 
There should be seminars and discussions by teachers after study- 
ing the manuals. Only then should the scheme be implemented. 
Draft Policy Item 


Vocationalisation for self-employment should take into 
accountt ® need for supplementary inputs like credit, market, etc. 
and should also aim at extending the scope of possibilities of 

• district industrial centres and other 

mstituUons being set up in the country. 

estimated future manpower studies, 
emniftv employment exchange and dissemination of 

well Th” ormation which is local and specific. Planning 
vocatiftmv^ h®lp in developing appropriate 

andenterprUes”" kinds of institutions 


Commentary; 

Kilf^'’csKntfar ™““>0"i‘''Sation productive 

units will be neccssa°i^" 'oordmation between governmental 
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Draft Policy Item 

The proliferation of colleges and universities with little regard 
for the need for them or the resources required for sustaining them 
at acceptable standards is a matter for concern. Measures will 
have to be devised to relieve pressures on higher education. 

Commentary 

Already we are late in taking this measure. Measures should 
be taken immediately. But there should be alternatives available 
to diversify the youth force in different channels. 

Draft Policy Item 

Facilities for higher education may be expanded through 
correspondence courses, part-time and home-studies and^ by 
permitting private candidates to appear for public examination. 
Great restraint should be exercised in the establishment of new 
institutions. Admission to institutions of higher learning should 
be selective. 


Commentary 

We need to appoint a Commission to study the working of our 
institutes of correspondence courses. This Commrss.on needs 
to study the ways and means for proper coordmatron between 
various schools on various facets of operatrons. Smee 
pondenee schools depend on the effio.ency of one and the same 
India postal services’, it will not make a difference -f ^“ns 
are posted from Patiala or Delhi or Jaipur. The *hrea <>f 

numbers can be properly met by P™ “L 

It should also be examined if lessons could be printed and 
II snouiu ais un.we At subsidised or controlled rates. 
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one coordinated movement. The University Grants Commission 
could be requested to formulate a national scheme in this area. 

Draft Policy Item 

It is preferable that the duration of the undergraduate stage of 
higher education be three years. This may be followed by courses 
of postgraduate study and research courses of study will be 
restructured and made interdisciplinary so that they can meet the 
varying requirements of students and also help in social 
transformation and national development. Participation in 
constructive programmes with a component of socially useful and 
productive work should be made an integral part of the courses 
of study at the undergraduate stage. 

Commentary 

The call for restructuring of courses and making them inter- 
disciplinary in nature is familiar to our ears since the last so many 
years. But we never appointed task forces to come out with 
comprehensive details. Full-time task forces need to be appoint- 
ed in about twenty disciplines to study international research 
findings and to recommend exact models for adoption all over 
the country. We cannot afford to have about 1 10 qualitative 
exercises on various subjects in an equal number of universities. 
It is not possible. Even if it is possible, it will be a great waste. 
In. fact, over hundred universities cannot give us the right 
directions and materials in thisarea of restructuring of courses. 
Draft Policy Item 

Universities will be encouraged to undertake fundamental 
and applied research especially in sciences relevant to the needs 
of national development in collaboration with national research 
a oratories, industry and other organisations. 

Emphasis in research will be on industrial and rural 
evelopment. Institutions will be expected to undertake 
advanced research inareas of vital importance to the nation, such 
as energy resources and technology for rural development. 
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Commentary 

Research activity in universities needs the greatest care for 
avoiding wastage, repetition and non-utility. We need to compile 
five-yearly inventories of research completed by all agencies 
in the country so as to evaluate and record the costly efforts on 
research in the country. Research needs international 
coordination. Many developed countries are already involved 
in this effort through their specific regular common offices. A 
developing country like India cannot afford to neglect coordina- 
tion and control both at the national and international levels. 

Draft Policy Item 

The educational structure will broadly comprise elementary, 
secondary and undergraduate stages of education. School 
education shall be of 12 years duration and will comprise tht 
elementary and secondary stages. There will be a public 
examination at the end of the secondary education. The 
undergraduate stage of education may be of 3 years duration. 
However, where a university desires, it can have 2 years pass and 
3 years honours courses. 

Commentary 

We do not know what the outcome will be if we have variations 
of two and three year courses in universities. Uniformity is not 
laudable only for the sake of uniformity. If 3 years under- 
graduate education can help in selectivity in admissions, m 
‘Attain renowned universities, it will be a great contribution to 
Wgher learning. But many teachers will resist it because they 
will be guided by surface features and common and casual 
thinking on issues like equality, neighbourhood and ot er 

trivialities. 

Draft Policy Item 

In this area of technical education, an 
manpower information system is necessary, which s ou 
developed within the next five years. 
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Commentary 

Creation and operation of the national manpower information 
system in technical fields will be quite easy to develop and to 
operate efficiently. 

Draft Policy Item 

Linkages should be developed between agricultural universities 
and development departments to facilitate the transfer of new 
technology to villages. 

Commentary 

It should also be comparatively easier to develop linkages as 
conceived in this draft policy. 

Draft Policy Item 

The three-language formula will be implemented at the 
secondary stage. It includes the study of a modem Indian 
language, preferably a South Indian language, in addition to 
Hindi and English in the Hindi-speaking States and of Hindi 
m addition to the regional language and English in non-Hindi- 
speaking States. 

Commentary 

This is an old issue. Comprehensive studies and comments 
received on this scheme from the country as a whole, 
e ear is that while teaching three languages at a time, one may 
no learn any language properly. An earlier Draft Policy intends 
o give sound language abilities for shifting the emphasis from 
eac ing to learning. Care needs to be taken that one draft 
policy does not interfere with the other draft policy. 

Draft Policy Item 

Facilities will be provided in schools for teaching English or 
o reign anguage so that pupils can have direct access to the 
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Specialised and growing knowledge in the world in their chosen 
fields. 

Commentary: 

While countries like China, the Soviet Union, and other 
countries are endeavouring to learn this international language, 
we have helplessly seen deterioration in the knowledge of this 
language all over the country. In higher education, the library 
books in the English language are not used by large majority of 
students. The sections of libraries having Englishlanguage books 
have already become a sort of museum. What additional 
facilities will be provided for learning English and not only 
teaching of English language in schools? Let uS wait for them 
with fingers crossed. If English medium schools are closed down, 
it is feared that the nation may not have English knowing persons 
after a few generations. 

Draft Policy Item 

The mode of evaluation should discourage memorising and 
should be comprehensive enough to cover the total learning 
experience in the curricular and co-curricuIar programmes. 

Commentary 

The implementation of this policy again requires a complete 
revolution in our education. How the element of memorising 
can be eliminated has been a task before us for three decades. 
But we have not succeeded- How we can succeed we do not know 
unless the teaching teacher is trusted to evaluate periodically 
and to declare results. The danger of possible misuse should 
notpievcntus from trusting our community of teachers in the 
task of evaluation. In our three public examinations we have 
to adopt the objective type of question papers in order to eliminate 
memorising. 

Draft Policy Item 

Some schools notably “public schools” remain outside the 
system of public education. They should be biought under the 
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purview of the laws and regulation that govern the system of 
public education especially those relating to fees and content of 
courses. 

They must have the regional language as the medium of educa« 
tion and uniform fees and rules of administration. The special 
rights of institutions administered by minorities will be given due 
recognition. 

Commentary 

Alittle variation in a society never harms. On the contrary it 
enriches the society. The prevalence of variation is proof of the 
existence of the great virtue of toleration. Uniformity in fees 
and content of courses will not damage the nation, but adopting 
the regional language as the only medium of education will not 
be in the interest of our nation. 

Draft Policy Item 

There should be no more than three public examinations 
during the entire course of education till the end of the under- 
graduate stage. These may be at the end of elementary, 
secondary and the undergraduate stage. 

Commentary 

It is possible to have only two or one public examination, 
because the draft policy proposes the limitof not more than three 
public examinations. Can some states reduce the number of 
these public examinations? Why can we not examine the 
possibility of granting only an attendance certificate in non- 
technical subjects at the undergraduation stage. All government 
employing commissions conduct their own examinations for 
recruitment. The universities canconduct admission examinations 
for postgraduate studies in the place of conducting graduation 
exarmnations. This bold step will provide selectivity in under- 
graduate admissions, self-study will obtain a greater importance 
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and momorising will disappear and emphasis on learning will 
replace stress on teaching. 

Draft Policy Item 

The currioulam of tcacher-education at the elementary and 
secondary stages will be suitably changed in order to enable the 
teachers to play their proper role in reforming education. 
Commentary 

Curriculum of teaoher-cducation should include book writing 
programmes for children and young adults. School teachers 
have plenty of leisure as compared to those in other professions. 
The involvement in writing interesting books for young adults 
willkeepschoolteachers academically alert. They will themselves 
continue to read and even the financial gain will also come. 
Academic habits will be cultivated in the nation. 

Draft Policy Item 

Government are aware of the valuable contribution to the 
country's composite culture that can be made by institutions run 
by religious and linguistic minorities and recognise and uphold 
their right to establish such educational institutions of their 
choice and administer them in accordance with law, in order 
that the goal of an integrated Indian community is acliieved. 

Commentary 

This assurance will strengthen the secular atmosphere. The 
backward mi nority groups will continue to live in their own way 
resulting in both advantages and disadvantages. 

Draft Policy Item 

Government expenditure on education in the country has 
steadily grown and is now of the order of Rs. 2,800 crores per 
annum. A larger outlay will be needed to implement the policy 
outlined above. However, efforts must be made to realise the 
■ objectives through exercise of economy, more effective utilisation 
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of existing resources and additional outlays and programmes 
such as food for work. 

Commentary 

If affairs of education remain the same, the tax payer has the 
right to request reduction in this figure instead of granting a larger 
outlay. Formulation of policies alone should not allow increase 
in outlay for the nation has already seen numerous good policies 
failing at the implementation stage. 

Draft Policy Item 

Fees may be charged in secondary and higher education stages 
from those sections of population who are in a position to pay at 
rates which bear a reasonable relationship to the cost of provid- 
ing education. 

Commentary 

The other way of stating this policy is to state that freeships 
and scholarships will be granted to deserving students of 
economically backward sections. The manner in which the 
draft policy has been formulated is not in good taste with regard 
to the long suffering middle and service classes. These classes 
have their own great roles of responsibility in the affairs of the 
nation, being the most articulate classes. 

Draft Policy Item 

Support from local communities in cash and kind should also 
be encouraged on a wider scale than is done at present. 

Commentary 

The local commuiuty should be allowed to run its own schools, 
colleges and even universities in the manner they wish as a group 
or society. Private universities can show new paths. They may 
also influence for good our state universities. Why should we 
nothaxe a mixed approach to education as well? 
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Draft Policy Item 

The Government of India will review every five years the 
implementation of the National Policy on Education. 

Commentary 

We need contsantly to review the progress and regulate the 
affairs of reform and change. Getting together only after five 
years is merely a futile exercise of comment on the verbal plane. 

This attempt at analysing some aspects of the draft policy on 
education is not more than a loud thinking. There should be no 
doubt about upholding most of the policies in theory. But the 
real success of these policies will be in their proper and accurate 
implementation, and here we have always failed in the past. 
In the absence of proper preparation of details at the national 
level by task forces, their publication in manuals and handbooks 
and discussion among teachers for their implementation, wc 
cannot hope for the success. 

In 1976, the Indian population was 606,200,000. As per 1971 
census about fifty percent of population was below nineteen years 
of age. According to this percentage the children population upto 
nineteen yearsofagoia 1976shouldbeoverthree hundred millmn. 

We have to provide for their reading and learning habits. ^ ^ e 
need of the modern man is a kind of versatiUty^ comprising 
knowledge of language(s) and some elements of Religion, is ory» 
Philosophy, Law, Political and Social Thought, Medicine, Music, 
Painting, Architecture, Biology, Physical and Chemical Science 
etc. If a person born in modern times does not get these know 
ledge he is certainly at a disadvantage. These needs are not on y 
that of a gentleman, but are fundamental rights of the common 
man. But persons who travel upto universities and even obtain 
the degree of doctor of philosophy do not learn the^ a ove 
mentioned elements of versatility. Even people joining t o 
professoriate and positions of power do not develop t esc 
elementary versatile knowledge. The attempt for versa i c 
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accomplishment, through the cultivation of intellectual qualities . 
and talents, should become a movement also in our country 
through various media inclutUng the printed page. Since every- 
body cannot afford to own individually various media including 
the printed page, there is no way except to develop free libraries 
all over the country; Creation of modern free libraries as 
‘KNOWLEDGE CENTRE’ in each locality will give dividends 
very soon. This will be the major way to take our country 
out of the prevailing culture of silence. The partial cultivation 
of learning among the official and merchant classes has been 
provided since last over hundred years. But this learning is 
degree and job oriented. Since learning materials are not 
available from modern institution of free libraries in most cases 
the task of learning stops after examinations are over. A common 
person cannot spend even ten rupees a month on learning 
materials because more important items f or survival in the family 
budget get greater claims. If a nation is not provided facility of 
free books and other learning media through organised libraries, 
learning shall not grow in such a society. After being 'able to 
feed the population, human cultures postulated, “Better never 
born than be ill-bred”. 
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A Policy Frame 

(University Grants Commission, New Delhi) 


SECTION I 

Objective 

1.01 The main objective of this paper is to suggest a 
for the development of higher education in India over 
ten to fifteen years. As education at all ° 

integrated whole, and as the university has a signi . 

play in school and adult education, this task has een ® 

against the background of a perspective for the deve op 
education as a whole during the same period. 

SECTION 11 

Development of Education in India 

2.01 Achievements .ami Failures : The 

education is a picture of both light and shade, o som ^ 

achievements alongwith many outstanding fai 

of the system of education that we have developed during 

last 150 years, we have now more than 120 ‘"'■''^^^'““^'Xools 

institutions), 4,500 affiliated colleges, 40,000 sccon 

and 6,00,000 elementary schools, 3.5 5 ^O^Juion, which 

Students and an annual expenditure oi Ks. . 

is next only to that on defence. It has given us s 
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accomplishment, through the cultivation of intellectual qualities 
and talents, should become a movement also in our country 
through various media including the printed page. Since every- 
body cannot afford to own individually various media including 
the printed page, there is no way except to develop free libraries 
all over the country; Creation of modern free libraries as 
‘KNOWLEDGE CENTRE' in each locality will give dividends 
very soon. This will be the major way to take our countrj' 
out of the prevailing culture of silence. The partial cultivation 
of learning among the oiheial and merchant classes has been 
provided since last over hundred years. But this learning is 
degree and job oriented. Since learning materials arc not 
availablefrom modern institution of free libraries in most cases 
the task of learning stops after examinations are over. A common 
person cannot spend even ten rupees a month on learning 
materials because more important items for survivalinthe family 
budget get greater claims. If a nation is not provided facility of 
free books and other learning media through organised libraries, 
learning shall not grow in such a society. After being 'able to 
feed the population, human cultures postulated, “Better never 
born than be ill-bred”. 
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trained manpower whose size is the largest in the world and the 
top-levels of which are comparable to those of leading countries 
in the world. It is this manpower which now provides the key- 
personnel in all walks of our national life, and also enables us 
to help several other developing countries. 

2.02 Unfortunately, the system has also developed three major 
weaknesses. 

(1) It still continues to be dominated by models and value- 
systems adopted during the colonial regime. For instance, it 
lays greater emphasis on narrow individualism, unhealthy 
competition to the neglect of social good, verbal fluency (especially 
in English), and mere acquisition of information, while it neglects 
social objectives, co-operation, manual work, training in skills 
and building up of charactei. It places an almost exclusive 
emphasis on the foimal school (with its single-point entry, annual 
sequential promotions, insistence on full-time attendance, and 
almost exclusive use of full-time teachers), and neglects both 
non-formal and recurrent education. The educational institutions 
function in isolation from the community as well as from one 
another. The system is a gigantic monolith, very difficult to 
move or change; and in spite of its achievements which are by no 
means inconsiderable, it has proved itself to be inadequate to 
meet our national needs and aspirations. 

(2) The system maintains a set of double standards. A small 
minority of educational institutions at all levels is of good quality 
and compares favourably with those in developed countries. 
But access to them is selective and is mostly availed of by the top 
social groups, either because they can afford the costs involved 
or because they show merit which, on the basis of the existing 
methods of selection, shows a high corelation with social status. 
But this core of good instituUons is surrounded by a large 
penumbra of institutions where although there is open-door access, 
the standards are poor. Consequently it is in these institutions 
that the large majority of the people including the weaker sections 
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receive their education. This dualism leads to undesirable 
social segregation and to a perpetuation and strengthening of 
• inegalitarian trends in our society. 

(3) Even in quantitadve terms, it is mainly the upper and 
middle classes that are the beneficiaries of this system. Sixty 
per cent of the population (age 10 and over), which is still illiterate, 
has obviously received none of its benefits. Of every 100 children 
of six years of age, 20 never go to school, 55 drop out at an ear y 
stage, so that only about 25 complete class VIII. 70 per cent o 

theseatsinsecondaryschools and SOper cent oftheseats inhig er 

education are taken by the top 30 per cent ofincome groups. 


' 2.03 What the system needs, therefore, is a drastic oyer au 
a transformation of its character, through the introduction o a 
modern scientific outlook and other essential measures, to su 
our national needs and aspirations; a substantial 
of standards; an extention of its coverage so that tee uca 
of the people becomes, not a peripheral pursuit, but a cen 
objective. It is in these three main directions that e uca 
reconstruction in India will have to be vigorously pursue i 
years ahead. 

2.04 Transformation of the Educational System. 

most urgent and significant reform needed is to trans . 

value system, the basic structure and processes of the e uca^^ 

system, to make it flexible and dynamic, and^ to 

(ultimate) direction of providing opportunities • 

learmngtoeveryindividual. This transformation wi ® , 

ethical values and human welfare enriched by science an 

logy. It will also imply the shifting of emphasis from 

to learning from the individual to social objectives, 

mere acquisition of information to the developmen o 

character formation based on knowledge. T ere 

multiple points of entry, flexible and f ffull-time, 

3n equal emphasis on all the three channels o 

part-time or own-time), use of all the teaching reso 
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trained manpower whose size is the largest in the world and the 
top-levels of wWch are comparable to those of leading countries 
in the world. Tt is this manpower which now provides the key- 
personnel in all walks of our national life, and also enables us 
to help several other developing countries. 

2.02 Unfortunately, the system has also developed three major 
weaknesses. 

(1) It still continues to be dominated by models and value- 
systems adopted during the colonial regime. For instance, it 
la}^ greater emphasis on narrow individualism, unhealthy 
competition to the neglect of social good, verbalfluency (especially 
in English), and mere acquisition of information, while it neglects 
social objectives, co-operation, manual Vi’ork, training in skills 
and building up of charactei. Tt places an almost exclusive 
emphasis on the foimal school (with its single-point entry, annual 
sequential promotions, insistence on full-time attendance, and 
almost exclusive use of full-time teachers), and neglects both 
non-formal and recurrent education. The educational institutions 
function in isolation from the community as well as from one 
another. The system is a gigantic monoHlh, very difficult to 
move or change ; and in spite of its achievements which are by no 
means inconsiderable, it has proved itself to be inadequate to 
meet our national needs and aspirations. 

^ (2)^ The system maintains a set of double standards. A small 
minority of educational institutions at all levels is of good quality 
and compares favourably with those in developed countries. 
But access to them is selective and is mostly availed of by the top 
social groups, either because they can afford the costs involved 
or because they show merit which, on the basis of the existing 
methods of selection, shows a high corelation with social status. 
But this core of good institutions is surrounded by a large 
penumbra of institutions where although there is open-door access, 
the standards are poor. Consequently it is in these institutions 
that the large majority of the people including the weaker sections 
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receive their education. This dualism leads to undesirable 
social segregation and to a perpetuation and strengthening of 
inegalitarian trends in our society. 

(3) Even in quantitative terms, it is mainly the upper and 
nuddle classes that are the beneficiaries of this system. Sixty 
per cent of the population (age 10 and over), which is still illiterate, 
has obviously received none of its benefits. Of every 100 children 
of six years of age, 20 never go to school, 55 drop out at an early 
stage, so that only about 25 complete class VIII. 70 per cent of 
■ the seats in secondary schools and 80 per cent of the seats in higher 
education are taken by the top 30 per cent of income groups. 

' 2.03 What the system needs, therefore, is a drastic overhaul, 
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modern scientific outlook and other essential measures, to sui 
our national needs and aspirations: a substantial improvemen 
of standards; an extention of its coverage so that the education 
of the people becomes, not a peripheral pursuit, but a cen ra 
objective. • It is in these three main directions that educationa 
reconstruction in India will have to be vigorously pursued m e 
years ahead. 

2.04 Transformation of the Educational System. Perhaps th^ 
most urgent and significant reform needed is to trans orm 
value system, the basic structure and processes of the educa 
system, to make it flexible and dynamic, and^ to 
(ultimate) direction of providing opportunities or i e 
learning to every individual. This transformation will emp a 
etlucal values and human welfare enriched by science an 
logy. It will also imply the shifting of emphasis^ rom e 
to learning from the individual to social j^^d 
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community (both human and institutional) rather than depending 
only on the schools or professional teachers. It would imply 
of the provision of every facility for recurrent education to that 
an individual can join or step off the formal system as and when 
necessary, adopt any channel of study that suits him, and learn 
at lus own best pace and from whomsoever he chooses; work and 
education (which will be closely linked to productivity) would run 
concurrently throughout the life of an individual; and education 
and development would be linked together , education assisting 
socio-econorruc transformation and participation in programmes 
of such transformation, beconung a medium of education itself. 

2.05 Improvement of Standards: The standards of education 
need to be defined in the wider sense of the alUsided development 
of the personality of the individual and his commitment to social 
objectives; and these would have to be substantially improved 
and continually raised to suit the changing needs of the country. 
The system of double standards in educational institutions — one 
for the rich and the well-to-do and the other for the large majority 
of the people — should be done away with. All children, both 
rich and poor should rub shoulders with each other in a system of 
common schools at the elementary stage; and in all post- 
elementary education. Access to the pace-setting institutions 
should be available to all talented cliildren, irrespective of their 
social or economic status. Methods of identifying talents by 
test which do not discriminate against children fromdisadvantaged 
background should be devised; and a preference should be given 
to those from disadvantaged backgrounds even if their ‘talent- 
rating’ is lower. For such children, special remedial coaching 
and training will have to be provided, and the appropriate 
methodology evolved with care. It is true that the maintenance 
and improvement of standards would need physical inputs, such as 
good teachers and better learning tools and facilities. But they 
depend more basically on discovery and cultivation of talent and 
the creation of a climate of dedicated hard work in all educational 
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institutions. It is these programmes that need to be developed 
on the basis of a high priority. 

2.06 Expansion: If the coverage of the educational system 
is to be improved and if the large majority who now remain 
outside it is to become its principal concern, high priority will 
have to be .given to the following three piogrammes: 

(1) Adult Education: The education of adults has received 
very low priority so far. But in view of the fact that it yields 
rich and early dividends, it should be accorded the highest 
priority in the years ahead and even among adults, the education 
of the large number of poor and illiterate persons should receive 
the utmost attention. The main objectives of this programme 
should be to educate and mobilize the masses and to involve them 
meaningfully in national development. It should also strive to 
make all adults (particularly in the age group 21-35) functiona y 
literate, and lay the greatest emphasis on the non-format 
education of youth (age-group 15-21). A massive programme o 
motivating adults and enthusing and training voluntary wor 'ers 
and institutions will have to be developed for the purpose. 


(2) Universal Elementary Education: The obJecUve of this 
programme should be to provide free and compulsory 
for all children (age-group 6-14). The task is very di icu 
because the non-attending children now consists mostly o g 
3nd children of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, an 
agricultural labourers and other weaker sections of *^^ **^^ . 
An early solution to the problem, wWch is closely relate to 
of adult education, needs a deep political commitment, ^ ^ 

movement, and a large investment of resources. It 'U a so 

necessary to bring about a radical transformation o t ic c. 
^ucational system by the introduction of a multiple-entry s>'S 
Paft-time education and use of non-professional teac 
addition to the existing channel of full-time formal uca 
the age group 6-14, which will have to be ^^''^^Sthene 
^''panded. part-time classes would need to be run for c t 
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the age group 9-14 who are required to work and do not, therefore, 
go to school, or drop out of it at an early stage. The principle 
to be followed will be that every child shall continue to learn 
from the age of 6 to the age of 14 on a full-time basis, if possible, 
and on a part-time basis, if unavoidable for economic reasons.' 
The standards of elementary schools should be improved, school 
tinungs and vacations suitably altered, and the programme of 
free nudday meals expanded so that their attracting and holding 
power is substantially increased. The content of elementary 
education should be radically altered by the introduction of socially 
useful productive work and social service as integral parts of 
education and by relating the curriculum to the local environment. 
The common school system of education should be adopted to 
piomote social cohesion and national integration. Side by side, 
low-cost programmes of pre-school education should be develop- 
ed, especially for the children of the poor in rural areas and urban 
slums, with the use of local personnel and materials. 

(3) Special Facilities for Post-elementary Education: The 
access of a large majority of people, and especially the poor, to 
secondary and higher education should be increased. From this 
point of view, the special facilities which are now given to 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes should continue and should 
generally be extended to all people below a prescribed income 
level, irrespective of caste, reliyon or sex. Special efforts should ' 
be made, at all stages of education, to discover talented children 
from the economically handicapped families, and as this talent 
is our best national asset, they should be treated as wards of the 
State and assisted, through scholarships and bursaries, placement, 
individual tuition and guidance, to receive the highest education 
they are capable of. 

2.07 Secondary Education: The significance of high standards 
in secondary education is obvious; it supplies the teachers for 
elementary education and the students for higher education and 
thereby controls the standards in both the stages. Yet, in Indian 
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education, secondary education has always remained the weakest 
link. This situation calls for immediate and vigorous remedial 
action. 

2.08 The following measures are suggested for improving the 
standards of secondary education: 

(1) As in the now pattern, elementary and secondary education 
should cover twelve years so that secondary education can 
prepare for entry into work at a large variety of skilled levels and 
also send up more mature and better prepared students to the 
university. 

(2) At present, theie has been a very haphazard growth of 
secondary schools, many of which are of such small size that they 
can be neither economic nor efficient. It is necessary to plan the 
location of new secondary schools with great care and to 
rationalise that of the existing ones to the extent possible. Efforts 
should also be made to see that all secondary schools reach an 
optimum size, which makes them economically and academically 
viable. 

(3) The curriculum of secondary schools should be drastically 
revised. Work and social service should become its integral 
parts, dt is necessary to distinguish between the work-load of 
students and standards of attainment. Today, the work-load 
is heavy and the standards low. Good planning, good teachers 
and good methods of teaching and evaluation can reduce work 
load and yet improve standards, and this is the direction in whic 
we should work. Till class X, there is need to adjust the 
curricular load in order to find more time, not only for work an 
social service, but also for physical education, games and sports 
and cultural activities so as to develop a complete persona ity* 
In class XI-XII, the higher secondary level, adequate steps 
differentiation and diversification should be taken an 
Progiamme should be intensive enough to prepare students either 
Tor the university or for entry into the world of work, as the case 
^ay be. It is also necessary to emplmsize that every thing me u 
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in the curriculum need not be a subject for examination. In fact, 
all curricula should have some elements which exist for their 
own sake and are not related to examinations. 

(4) Great emphasis should be laid on teacher improvement, 
provision of adequate facilitiesfor it (including improved teacWng 
and learning materials), adoption or progressive and dynamic 
methods of teaching and evaluation, and creation of a climate of 
dedicated hard work. 

(5) Every effort should be made to identify talented children 
at the elementary stage and they should be assisted in all \vays 
possible and necessary, including the provision of bursaries, to 
continue their education at the secondary stage. 

2.09 The present system of public (and similar) schools run by 
private bodies, charging high fees which restrict them to the 
children of the affluent, is inconsistent with an egalitarian society. 
There is a need for Government to establish many more quality 
schools so that talented children from poor families may be placed 
there, and also to require every existing institution of this kind 
to admit at least half of its students from among the talented but 
economically handicapped students, and to give freeships to them. 

2.10 Another major programme at the secondary stage which 
needs, attention on a priority basis is rocationaUzation, which 
will give us middle level semi-skilled and skilled manpower in all 
walks of life. The programme will link education closely with 
productivity and what is even more important, it will reduce 
pressures on the uruversities. In the present educational system, 
each stage is treated as a preparation for the next higher stage of 
education. Instead, the curriculum at each stage must be design- 
ed keeping in view the fact that the stage may be terminal for a 
large percentage of students. Vocationalization will, therefore, 
have to be attempted atthree levels: (l)at the end of the elementary 
stage; (2) at the end of class X; and (3) at the end of class XII. 
It should be clearly related to the employment opportunities 
available (including programmes of self employment) and should 
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be school based, industry/agriculture-based, or of a sandwich 
type, depending upon the circumstances. The ultimate objective 
should be to divert about half the young persons to appropriate 
vocational courses. The successful implementation of the 
programme will need the cooperation of industry and agriculture, 
and active paiticipation of all agencies of Government. It must 
also be emphasized that the extent to which students will opt for 
these courses will depend upon the development of the economy 
and the availability of jobs, the narrowing down of the wage- 
structure between different levels of workers and especially as 
between the blue and white collar categories, the extent to whic 
the admission to the academic course prepa ratory to the university 
becomes more selective. It will also depend on whethw c 
students who opt for vocational courses arc assured o 
opportunities for further education and vertical mobility* an on 
the discontinuance of the present practice of prescribing ^ S ^ 
qualifications than actually required for performing the uties o 
middle level jobs. 


2.H These significant reforms will convert the existing 
of education into a new system suited to our needs and aspira i 
and will also involve a major socio-economic 
Obviously, the development of higher education an r 
over the next ten or fifteen years will have to con orm ® 
directions of tMs educational and social 
is even more important, the univereity system itself wi 
play a leading role in bringing about this jjon 

details of this programme will be discussed in the nex ^ 

But before leaving the subject, we would like to emp ^ 

issue; no educational transformation can be broug ^ ^ 

vacuum because education is a sub-system of t e soc . 

whole and because the social and educational struc ur , . ^ 
and strengthen one another. Ours is a dual j^ands 

economic and political power is mainly concentrat .j 

of asmall class at the top. This reflects Itself in a dual 
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system in which the access to the best educational institutions at 
all stages is mostly limited to the same top class. It is this 
dual educational system which strengthens and perpetuates our 
dual society. If tlus vicious circle is to be broken, action on 
the educational front alone will not be enough and will not 
succeed. What we need is a radical, simultaneous and 
complementary action, for educational as well as social 
transformation 

2.12 While implementing the above educational reforms, there- 
fore, we must also mount a big programme of social, economic, 
political and normal action to reduce poverty and inequality. 
This will include the minimization of all forms of exploitation, 
imposition of limits and curbs on the consumption of the rich and 
well-to-do and provision of a basic minimum standard of living 
to all the people through an emphasis on the increased production 
of goods and services needed by the common man, a guarantee 
of gainful employment to all able-bodied persons willing to work, 
and the organisation of nation-wide and efficient public 
distribution system of foodstuffs and other essential commodities. 
It is also obvious that this attempt at a simultaneous educational 
and social transformation will not succeed unless we also develop 
a mass movement in support of these objectives and involve the 
people themselves in these programmes. The backdrop of a 
nation-wide and comprehensive mass movement and mass 
involvement thus becomes indispensable for the educational 
advance of the people as well as national development. 

SECTION III 

Development of Higher Education and Research 
, 3.01 The Role of the University System: The university system 
has important responsibilities to the society as a whole as well 
as to the educational system itself. The significance of the 
traditional functions, of acquisition, preservation, dissemination 
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and extension of the frontier of knowledge, the balanced education 
of individuals, and the training of high level personnel for all 
walks of life is obvious. But a modern univeisity especially in 
a developing country like ours, has to undertake several other 
functions as well. It must, for instance, 

— inculcate and promote basic human values and the 
capacity to choose between alternate value systems, 

— preserve and foster our great cultural traditions and 
blend them with essential elements from other cultures 
and peoples; 

— promote a rational outlook and scientific temper, 

— enrich the Indian languages and promote their use as 
important means of communication, national develop- 
ment and unity; 

— promote the development of the total personality of the 
students and inculcate in them a commitment to society 
through involvement in national service programme, 

' — act as an objective critic of society and assist m the 
formulation of national objectives and programmes for 
their realization; 

— promote commitment to the pursuit of excellence, 

— promote the development of science and technology and 
of an indigenous capability to apply it effectively wit i 
special emphasis on national problems; and above a 

— contribute to the improvement of the entire educational 
system so as to subscrs'c the community. 

3,02 Access to Higher Education: Admission to post-clcmcnlary 
education should be linked to Ulcnl and aptitude. Wc should 
not also deny the right of an individual to life-long Ic.arning or 
to study to ilic highest extent he is capable of. although the 

!itatc has every right to decide howits subsidy for such education 

is to be regulated on the basis of talent and social jusiicc, 
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Out policy in relation to further expansion of all post-elementary 
(and especially higher) education has, therefore, to be based on 
several conflicting considerations. On the one hand, we cannot 

ignoietheincreasingdemandforhighereducationfromall sections 

of the people and especially from the weaker sections, who 
consider it an almost exclusive channel of vertical mobility. On 
the other hand, we cannot also ignore or under-emphasize some 
aspects of the situation such as the inability of the economy to 
absorb its products, the growing spectre of educated unemploy- 
ment, lack of resources in men, materials and money which 
often makes expansion lead to dilution of standards, and the 
unacademic considerations that drive thousands of young persons 
to the universides. 

T he_pnlicv to he adopted in this regard shoul d, therefore, 
consist of the following: (!) adoption of measures which will 
reduce pressures on the University system, such as effective 
vocationalization at the secondary stage, delinking most of the 
jobs from degrees, and changing the present recruitment policies 
which virtually make a degree a minimum qualification for any 
good job; (2) exercising great restraint in the establishment of 
new institutions, which should not be set-up (except in backward 
areas) unless their need is clearly established on sound academic 
considerations and adequate resources in terms of men, materials 
and money are available ; (3) plaiming the location of new insti- 
tutions very carefully and rationalising that of the existing ones to 
the extent possible; (4) adopting a policy of selective admissions 
to full-time institutions of higher education at first degree 
and post-graduate levels on the basis of merit with reservation of 
atleast half the seats for all weaker sections; (5) enabling talented 
but economically weaker students to pursue their studies on a 
whole-time basis by ensuring to them the full cost of their 
education through appropriate bursaries, for which funds may be 
raised from public and private bodies; (6) providing facilities for 
expansion of higher education through channels of — non-formal 
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education such as correspondence courses; and (7) opening Board 
and university examinations to private candidates to encourage 
self-study. 

The policy outlined above will create the essential basic condi- 
tions for the proper development of higher education. It will 
also ensure that expansion of facilitira in post-elementary educa- 
tion will not be at the cost of quality (which is what often happens 
at present), that non-formal-post-elementaiy education, where 
the unit cost of education is appreciably lower, shall be available 
to all who desire it and qualify for it, that the access of the 
weaker sections to secondary and higher education will increase 
rather than decrease, and that it would be adequately subsidised 
from State funds. The programme outlined above will largely 
depend for its success on the quality of leadership provided by 
university and college teachers. The terms and conditions of 
service should be attractive enough for some of the best minds 
in the country to join the profession. At the same time, the 
facilities for acquisition of further knowledge should be provided. 
Also, it will succeed better if there are adequate job opportuni- 
ties for those who have not been selected, if the formal and non- 
fonnal channels of education are treated as equal in status for 
purposes of employment, and if due concessions (including age 
relaxations) are allowed to ensure that those who adopt a method 
of recurrent education (i.e. transferring themselves from school 
to work and vice-versa, according to needs) are at least not at a 
disadvantage in comparison with those who complete their 
education at one stretch. 

3.03 The Undergraduate Stage: A major programme of reform 
of higher education is the restructuring of courses at the un er 
graduate stage to make them more relevant and significant, not 
only to the students but also to the nation as a whole by assisting 
social transformation and national development. It is abso ute y 
essential that every undergraduate student should be given a 
grounding in four important areas: (!) a set oK foundation courses 
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which aie designed to create an awareness of areas such as Indian 
History and Culture; history of the freedom struggle in India 
and other parts of the world; social and economic life in India, 
including concepts and processes of development; the scientific 
method including the role of science and technology in develop- 
ment; alternative value systems and societies based thereon; 
Cultures of Asia and Africa (selected countries) and Gandhian 
thought; (2) a set of core courses which will give the student an 
opportunity to acquire a broad familiarity with some chosen 
disciplines, including a study of one or more of them in depth; 
(3) some applied studies projects/ficld activity which will form an 
integral activity of the course and will be carried out in the final 
year; and (4) involvement in a programme of national or social 
service for the first two years. This will provide a rounded and 
richer education. To get the full advantage of this reform, 
several important measures will have to be adopted. For instance, 
the courses should be diversified, especially to cover newly 
emergent and inter-disciplinary areas; a greater freedom should be 
allowed to the student, through the adoption of the semester 
system, to choose the courses best suited to his interests and 
capability; unit courses and modem and dynamic methods of 
learning and study should be adopted; and examination reform 
should be carried out with vigour and determination. 

3.04 It is also necessary to provide liberal and well planned 
assistance for the improvement of affiliated colleges, which do 
most of the undergraduate teaching. - From this point of view, 
the central programmes of assistance to affiliated colleges should 
be diversified and expanded. An effective machinery should be 
created at the State level for grants-in-aid to affiliated colleges, 
and the State grant-in-aid codes should be modernised and revised 
to bring about improvement of standards. Side by side, adequate 
and firm measures should be taken to improve the management 
of colleges. 

3.05 Post-graduate Education and Research : The post-graduate 
stage assumes the lughest significance for maintaining educational 
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standards and for programmes of development. As its objective 
is to take a student to the threshold of new knowledge, it is essential 
that the teachers and students at this stage are themselves actively 
involved in the creation of new knowledge and its techmque*, 
i.e., in research. Every institution providing post-graduate 
instruction must, therefore, have competent staff actively engaged 
in research and adequate research facilities in terms of laborato^ 
equipment and research journals. It, therefore, follows that t e 
responsibility for post-graduate education must, by and arge, 
be directly assumed by the universities themselves. 

At present about 50 per cent of post-graduate students and 
about 11 per cent of research students are studying in co ^es. 
While a few colleges have outstanding research and teaching 
departments, most of them are poorly equipped for post-gradua e 
instruction.' Their situation should be reviewed in teri^ o 
norms established by the University Grants Commission, an 
those having the potentiality of coming up to the norms 

a few years should be assisted to do so as soon as possi e,^ 

the others should discontinue post-graduate instruction 
interest of standards. Collaborative efforts by co eps, 
may not individually be .viable units of post-graduate iiw r 
but may be able to form viable units collectively, s ou as 
encouraged. The University Grants Commission, . • 

and State Governments will have to take concerted steps 
regard. . . 

3.06 Other measures required for the development o g 


education include the following: 

(1) 'With the rapid increase in the number 
there is a need to ensure that all the University epar 
themselves satisfy the norms as viable units of teac mg 


research. 

(2) While inter-disciplinary courses should • 

at the undergraduate level also, special efforts must c m 
this regard at the post-graduate and researc eve . 
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(3) Individuals, groups and departments in universities and 
colleges should be supported, on merits, in carrying out high 
quality research. Special encouragement should be given to 
collaborative research efforts by a group, drawn from one or 
more departments, on the basis of pooled resources. 

(4) High quality experimental research demands the develop- 
ment of indigenous instrumentation capability and culture. 
Efforts in this direction should be encouraged through support 
of research schemes and the creation of university instrumenta- 
tion and service centres and regioiml instrumentation centres. 

(5) While universities will continue to be involved in funda- 
mental research, application oriented research, especially in 
collaboration with national laboratories and industries need to 
be specially encouraged in universities. Both fundamental and 
applied research require the highest intellectual qualities. 

Fundamental discoveries in science lead to technological 
advances, while progress in technology provides the scientists 
with sophisticated tools and instruments and enables them to 
make fundamental discoveries. As such, both in teaching and 
research, it is necessary to see that the best talent in the country 
is harnessed for the development of science and technology. 
Nor should we neglect the most modern and sophisticated 
technology which is very essential in certain areas such as heavy 
industries, defence, communications, transport, energy, etc. 

(6) In order that universities may be able to contribute to the 
social development and change, they have to go outside the four 
walls of the classroom and get involved in a participatory 
understanding of some of the societal problems. Such research 
programmes as contribute to social development, especially to 
rural development, should be encouraged. 

(7) While fostering knowledge of science and technology at 
the highest theoretical level and spreading it in the rural areas, 
there is a growing need to develop technology relevant to 
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emergent national needs. Such a development would also demand 
appropriate interaction between the institutions of higher learning 
and the productive processes and organs of society. 

3.07 Diversification: As enrolments increase and the student 
community gets larger, it is essential to diversify the courses and 
models of higher education, and to create new processes and 
models to suit the emerging needs. In fact, we should move in 
a direction where institutions of higher education represent a 
very wide spectrum of which the classical type is only one, 
although an important illustration. 

3.08 Decentralization: It is equally essential to move away 
from the existing system of the affiliating university or centrali- 
zation of academic authority and external examinations.^ 
system as it works creates very dilatory procedures. The rigidity 
of the affiliating system also deprives the good teachers of the 
opportunity to take initiative for creative, imaginative and more 
fruitful action. It is, therefore, absolutely essential to decentralise 
authority and confer autonomy,from the university administration 
to the umversity departments and from the universities to 
colleges. The existing bureaucratic and centralised structures 
or the universities have to be radically altered to avoid delay^ 
to evade attempt at rigid unifornutics, to create an elastic an 
dynamic system and to promote innovative initiatives and reforms. 

3*09 AutonomousColleges: The concept of autonomous colleges 

is of special sigmficance in this context. Autonomy for a 
implies that the college and its teachers assume full responsi i y 
and accountability for the academic programmes they provi^ e, 
for the content and quality of their teaching, and for the admission 
and assessment of their students. Unless this basic con i ion 
is first met, it will not be possible to tackle the problem o 
relevance satisfactorily or to diversify and relate curricula to o« 
needs and conditions, and what is even more important, ® 
greater individual attention to the students on the basis o 
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needs and aptitudes. This alone will make it possible for _ 
institutions of higher education to become comunities of teachers 
and students engaged in an agreed and mutually satisfactory joint 
pursuit or truth and excellence. However, it would bo necessary 
to ensure that the terms and conditions of service for teachers 
prescribed by the Government and the University Grants 
Commission continue to apply to these institutions, and that the 
institutions continue to subserve the needs of national integration 
and development. The concept of autonomous college does not 
imply permanent categorisation of an institution under a separate 
label for a higher formal status. It requires an institution to be 
continuously subjected, in order to justify its recognition as an 
autonomous college, to periodic reviews and should be liable to 
lose its recognition if the conditions of higher academic excellence 
as well as its contribution to society are not maintained at the 
expected level. In short, such a privilege will have to be 
continuously earned and sustained through performance. Over the 
years, we should move in a direction where autonomy becomes, not 
reward for excellence, but the nunimum condition for the very 
existence of the college. It must also be emphasized that, in the 
interest of good education and in the larger interest of society itself, 
each institution has to seek its identity in its own unique fashion, 
consistent with its local situation and the academic perspectives 
of the local community. 

3.10 As a step towards the development of this programme, it is 
necessary to survey carefully all the colleges in a district and to 
identify one or two colleges which can become academically 
viable through guidance, planningandfinancialassistance. These, 
colleges should be assisted to reali^ their potential and given 
autonomy to develop new courses in relation to the needs of the 
local region and its development. The programme can, over 
the years, be extended to other colleges as they show a desire and 
potential to develop on these lines. 

3.11 Academic Freedom: To be an objective critic of society 
is an important responsibility of the university system. This can 
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be discharged satisfactorily only if the academic freedom of the 
teachers and students to express their views freely and fearlessly 
is adequately protected. This freedom also deserves to be 
exercised more widely and ably. 

3.12 Extension: If the univcrsily system has to discharge 
adequately its responsibilities to the entire educational system 
and to the society as a whole, it must assume extension as the 
third important responsibility and give it the same status as 
research and teaching. Tbis is a new and extremely significant 
area which should be developed on the basis of high priority. 
As can be easily imagined, the extension programme of the univer- 
sity system will fall into two broad categories. 

(1) Extension Services to Schools and Colleges: The 
universities should work with the colleges which, in turn, 
should work with the secondary and elementary schools in their 
neighbourhood and help them to improve standards by m-seryice 
education of teachers, sharing of facilities, provision of enric 
ment programme for students and discovery and cultivation o 
talent. The development of a proper Research and Develop- 
ment (R & D) programme for the education system is a so a 
special responsibility of the universities. 

(2) Extension Service to the Community: The univwsity 
system also has a great responsibility to the society as a w o e 
All universities and colleges should develop close relations ips 
of mutual services and support with their local commum 
and all students and teachers must be involved in such pro^nnun 
as an integral part of their education. The Nationa er 
Scheme (N. S. S.) programme should be expanded and impr 

ultimately to cover all students. The fundamental purpose o 

these and other student programmes should be to imp an 
of cooperation and . social commitment inter-relate o 
development. It should be the obligation of the eac 

community to give extension lectures to interpret recent re 

their fields to the commumty, to create scientific awa 
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to participate in adult educaUoa and workers’ education 
programmes, etc. Universities can also help in the preparation of 
developmental projects for the community around them, including 
the rural community. Such involvement will also help in bring- 
ing greater relevance into the courses at the undergraduate and 
the post-graduate levels and into the research programmes. 

3.13 Standards: It will not be proper to continue to judge 
standards, as in the past, on the basis of academic performances 
only. In view of the new concept of the roles and functions of 
the universities and the acceptance of research, teaching and 
extension as equally important responsibilities of the universities, 
standards of lugher education will have to be judged, not only on 
the basis of the academic achievements of its alumni and teachers, 
but also in relation to their social commitment and their 
contribution to social and national development. Moreover, 
attempts will have to be made, on the basis of the highest priority, 
to improve standards. The programmes to be developed for the 
purpose will include faculty development, provision of essential 
equipment, buildings and other facilities and organisation of an 
adequate programme of students services. These will need 
considerable investment in men, materials and money. But even 
more importantly, they need commitment and competence on 
the part of the teachers, high motivation in students who should 
be selected for their capacity, and a climate of sustained and 
dedicated hard work. A selective approach, proper planning 
and concentration of resources are also equally essential to 
achieve good results. 

3.14 The problem of the metUum of instruction is of special 
significance in this context. At the undergraduate stage, the 
process of transition from En^sh to regional languages is already 
well under way. It must be expedited and assisted through 
the production of the necessary text books and other learning and 
teaeWng materials. At the post-graduate and research stage, where 
the process is mostly of self-learning, a medium of instruction 
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is of less significance and what really matters is the capacity 
of the student to directly acquire the growing knowledge in the 
world in the field of his specialisation. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the growing use of the Indian languages increases, 
rather than decreases, the need to study English which will 
continue to have a significant place in our education. Obligatory 
passing in English should not be required at the undergraduate 
stage. Adequate arrangements should, however, be made for 
specialised intensive courses in English in every college on an 
optional basis. 

Learning of the English language should be promoted not by 
way of creating an impediment for any student for this or by 
further studies but should be available as a positive help in the 
form of reading service at every stage of education, including the 
post-graduate level or even after that. English should be used 
for building knowledge and not for building status. If this role 
of the English language as a positive instrument of knowledge 
is accepted, then facilities foi its learning in various forms and 
content should be made available to each group of students 
according to their own needs. This type of an approach wi 1 
he an approach of service rather than subjecting everyone to a 
uniform pattern, irrespective of need. 

At the post-graduate stage, the student needs to have a good 
working knowledge of an international language so that he may 
have direct access to the specialised and growing knowledge m 
the world in his own or other fields. Passing a competence test 
in English, may be required of a student seeking admission at the 
Master’s level, depending on the needs of the field he wishes to 
study. Full encouragement should also be given to the study of 
foreign, languages other than English. 

Special groups may be appointed to examine the problem of 
switch-over to regional languages in the field of professiona 

education. 
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3.15 The Role of the UGC: The co-ordination and maintenance 
of standards in institutions of Wgher education and research is 
a central responsibility. The UGC has been created by an Act 
of Parliament to look after this responsibility and empowered 
to take, “in consultation with the Universities and other bodies 
concerned, all such steps as it may think fit for the promotion and 
co-ordination of University education and for the determination 
and maintenance of standards of teaclung, examination and 
research in Universities” (Section 12 of the UGC Act). To 
discharge this responsibility adequately, the UGC has to assume 
several roles and functions. For instance, it has a major role of 
providing leadership and impetus for reform and development. 
Towards this purpose, the Commission must continuously review 
the emerging problems of education, the status of teaching and 
research in different disciplines and the standards of teaching 
and research in the universities. It should through its committees 
and panels and other means evolve a consensus within the 
academic community regarding desirable changes in higher 
education. 

3.16 It is the responsibility of the UGC to strive to provide 
leadership to the entire educational system and assist it to bring 
about the needed transformation. This can be done by encourag- 
ing the universities to play an increasingly active role in improving 
the quality of education in colleges and scliools, by intensifying 
the R & D effort in education and by promoting the philosophy 
of extension whereby teaching, research, service of the 
community and the building of character become an integrated 
activity. 

3.17 The UGC has to play an increasing role in promotion of 
lugh quality research in universities because of the symbiotic 
relationship between teaching and research. At the same time 
it must promote applied research which has an immediate impact 
on the social and economic conditions of the people. 

3.18 . The UGC should strive to remove regional imbalances 
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in the development of Wgher education in different parts of the 
country and to relate such development to the programmes of 
socio-economic advance and cultural growth of the people in the 
various regions. 


3.19 The UGC should actively promote through the creation 
of an appropriate pattern of recognition and appreciation, the 
maintenance of values in the academic community so that its 
commitment to the pursuit of truth and excellence is enhanced 
and it is enabled better to discharge its responsibilities to society. 

3.20 The leadership and catalytic role of the UGC has to be 
supported by the creation of appropriate organiiations at the 
university and State levels. These would include a mechanism 
for surveys of undergraduate colleges in relation to well-defined 
norms and guidelines so as to ensure tlmt further proliferation of 
sub-viable colleges is arrested, and for similar surveys of post- 
graduate colleges so as to ensure that they satisfy the UGC norms, 
and maintain certain minimum standards. It would also be 
uecessary for the UGC to persuade the universities to establish 
academic planning, evaluation and implementation boards to 
ook after the post-graduate and research programmes in a long- 
Isrm perspective, and College Development Councils to advise 
uud guide the colleges to improve their academic standards with 
the help of various UGC schemes. 


^21 Conditions Essential for Success: The system of higher 
ucation is now in a state of crisis, due to uncontrolled and 
t^upla^ed expansion, inadequate inputs in terms of money, 
juaterials and talent, falling standards in a large proportion of 
•ustitutions, weakening of student motivation, increase of 


educated 


unemployment, weakening of discipline and 


'lys-functionalilies created by the adverse effect of socio-economic 
P 0 lems, a lack of relevance, and significance, and because of 
interference by subjecting universities to political 
pressures and lack of a national consensus in dealing 
snch situations. 1 1 is obvious that universities cannot function 
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smoothly without adequate support from the Government. 
This crisis continues to deepen with the passage of time and 
spreads, not only to the entire «lucational system, but back 
again into the society itself. If this crisis is to be resolved 
quickly and successfully, three basic conditions will liave to be 
fulfilled: 

(1) The Government should take hard decisions ondelinking 
most of the jobs from degrees, provision of large addi- 
tional investment needed to discover and develop talent, 
and to provide satisfactory conditions of work revision 
of recruitment policies, etc. It should also support the 
universities in taking hard decisions in selective 
admissions regulation of opening of new college's, 
provision of satisfactory conditions of work and 
protection of university autonomy. 

(2) The teachers and students should carry out their part 
of the responsibility through intensive efforts to improve 
standards and the whole academic community should 
strive to serve society, through substained, dedicated 
work, and commitment to the pursuit of knowledge, 
excellence, and national development. 

(3) A nation-wide effort should be organised to achieve a 
simultaneous break-through on the social as well as 
educational fronts. 

The tasks of educational reconstruction thus require an 
intensive, coordinated and collaborative effort on the part of all 
the agencies involved, viz., the Centre, States, public, teachers, 
students and administrators. Instead of trying to blame each 
other (and each one of these has its own share of achievements 
as well as failures), all these agencies should work together for 
bringing about an educational and social transformation on a 
scale commensurate with the size and complexity of our problems. 
If this can be done, there is no doubt that we shall soon be able 
to create a new educational system and a new society. 
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for Education. 1717 Massachusetts Ave, N.W. Washington, 
DC 20036. Ed. Corbin Gwaltney. stat. cite. 4,000. 

College and University. 1925. q. $8. American Assn, of Col- 
legiate Regiitrars & Admissions Officers, One Dupont Circle 
N.W. Suite 330, Washington, DC 20036. Ed. Robert E. 
Mahn. bk. rev. charts, index, circ. 5,500. Indexed: Educ. 
Dig. Educ. Ind. SSCI. 

College and University Bulletin. Vol. 22, 1970. m. $20. Ameri- 
can Assn, for Higher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
Suit 780, Washington, DC 20036. Ed. Bill Ferris, abstr. 
circ. 8,500. Indexed: Educ. Ind. 

College and University Business Officer. 1967-1968. m. member- 
ship. National Association of College and University Business 
Omcers, Suite 510, One Dupont Circle, Washington DC 
20036. Ed. Rachael Lowder bk, rev. circ. 4,200. 

College and University Newsletter. 1968. s-a. free. Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1212 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, N. Y. 10036. Ed. Arthur L. Welsh. Circ. 9,000. 
College Board News. 1972. q. free. College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 888 Seventh Ave. New York, N.Y. 10019. 
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Ed. David Coleman, film rev. charts, illus. stat. tr. lit. circ. 

120,000. 


College Composition and Communication. 1950. 5/Yr. $5. 
(Conference on College ' Composition and Communication) 
National Council of Teachers of English, Ex. Secy., Robert 
F. Hogan, 1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801. Ed. 
Edward P. J. Corbett, adv. bk. rev. cum. index, every 3 years, 
circ. 6,162. Indexed: C.I.J.E. curr. Cont. Educ. Ind. 

College Press Service. 1962. S-W. Price varies College Press Ser- 
vice, 1764 Gilpin St., Denver, CO 80218. Ed. Bd. bk. rev. 
index 3/Yr. Circ. 450. 

College Store Journal. 1934. 6/Yr. $3. National Assn. College 
Stores. Inc., 528E. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Ed. ax 
Williamson, adv. bk. rev. charts, illus. mkt. index, cum. in ex. 
circ. 4, 225. 


College Student Journal; a journal pertaining to oolle^ s u e 
1967. q. individuals $7.50, institutions $10. . 

novation, 1362 Santa Cruz Ct. Chula Vista. CA ■ • 

Dr. Russell N. Cassel. adv. bk. rev. index, circ. , ' 

xed: Educ. Ind. Psych. Abstr. Sociol. Abstr. Lang & 

Behav. Abstr. 

Collegiate News and Views. 1947. 3/Yr. free to 9“ ' 
personnel. South-Western Publishing Co., gj 

sity Dept., 5101 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, O 
John M. McDonough, bk. rev. circ. 100,000. 

Commnnity and Junior Colicge Journal. 1930. 

bi-m. (Dec-Jan.) $7. American Association of Communy 
and Junior Colleges, One Dupont Circle N. •• 

DC 20036. Ed. William A. Harper, adv. bk. rev. bibl. index. 

circ. 45,000. Indexed: Educ. Ind. 

Comraanity and Junior College News. m. Si®- 223I4* 

Dept. P. O. Box 298. 621 Duke St.. Alexandria, 
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Craabrook Magazine. 1969. q. free. Cranbrook Educational 
Community. Box 801, Bloomfield Hills. MI 48013. Ed. 
Katherine Wunderlich, charts, illus. circ. 17,000. 

Currier DU Secretariat International De I’Enseignement Univer- 
sitaire Des Sciences Pedagogiques/Mail of the International 
Secretariat for the University Study of Education. (Text 
in English and French) 1964. a. free to qualified personnel. 
International Secretariat for the University Study of Educa- 
tion, Baertsoenkaai 3, B-9000 Ghent, Belgium. Ed. Prof. 
Dr. R. L. Plancke. 

D. H. E. Data Briefs. 1974. bi-m. New Jersey. Dept, of Higher 
Education. 225 West State St., Trenton. NJ 08625. charts, 
stat. 

Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 1934. q. $3. Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. Box 1589, Austin, TX 78767. Ed. Isabel C. Kerner. 
abstr. charts, illus. index, clrc. 130,000. Indexed: Educ. Ind. 

Delta PI Epsilon Journal. 1957. q. $4. Delta Pi Epsilon Graduate 
Business Education Fraternity, Delta P. Epsilon, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter. MN 56082. Eds. Floyd and 
Doris Crank, bibl. charts, cite. 10,000. Indexed : Educ. Ind. 

Deutsche Universitaetszeitung; cm Forum begruendeter Meinungen. 
1946. m. DM 48. Ed. & Pub. Verlag Dr. Josef Raabe, 
Fricdensplatz 10, Postfach 232, 53 Bonn, W. Germany, adv. 
bk. rev. bibl. charts, index. Indexed : Hist. Abstr. 

Dewey Newsletter. 1967. s-a. free. Southern Illinois Univ., 
Center for Dewey Studies, Carbondale. IL 62901. Ed. Dr. 
Jo Ann Boydston. circ, 3,475. 

Dydaktyka Szkoly Wj-zszej. 1968. q. 30 ZI. (Ministerstwo Nauki, 
Szkolnictwa Wyzszego i Tcchmki, Instytut PoUtyki Naukowcj i 
Szkolnictwa Wyzszego) Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
Nowy Swiat 69,00-046 Warsaw, Poland. Ed. Bd. adv. bk. 
rev. bibl. circ. 1,400. 
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ED U C O M Bulletin. 1966. 4/Yr. $10. Intcrunivcrsity Com- 
munications Council, Box 364, Roscdalc Road, Princeton, NJ 
08540. charts, illus. index, index, circ, 10,000. 

Education for Teaching. 1943. 3/Yr. £I. 70. Assn, of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education. 3 Crawford 
Place, London WIH 2BN, Eng. Ed. Peter Renshaw. adv. 
bk. rev. bibl. charts, illus. stat. index, cum. index. Indexed: 
Br. Educ. Ind. 

Educational Forum. 1936. 4/Yr. $7. Kappa Delta Pi Honor 
Society in Education, 121 Ramseyer Hall, 29 W. Woodruff 
Ave., Columbus, OH 43210. Ed. Jack R. Frymier. bk. rev. 
bibl. index, circ. 50,000. Indexed: Educ. Ind. 

Eric/Higher Education Research Currents. (Insert in A A H E 
College and University Bulletin) 1972. 8/Yr. $0.40 per no. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, George Washing- 
. ton University, One Dupont Circle, Suite 630, Washington, 
DC 20036 (or American Association for Higher Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Suite 780, Washington, DC 20036) 
(Affiliate; National Institute of Education) Ed William May- 
ville. circ. 10,000, Indexed: Res. Educ. 

Etudes et Carrieres. 1970. q. Office d’Orientation et de Forma- 
tion Professionelle, Rue Prevost-Martin 6, Case Postale 226, 
1211 Geneva 4, Switzerland, illus. 

Exchange, vol. 29, 1970-71. m. $5. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 525 W. 120 St. 
New York, N. Y. 10027. Ed. Robert Ledford, bk. rev. illus. 
circ. 3.000. 

E A C C C Bulletin. 1959. q. membership. Faculty Association 
of the California Community Colleges, 927 Tenth St., Suite 
209, Sacramento, CA 95814, Ed. William D. Plosser. adv. 
bk. rev. circ. 17,500. 

^ Y I (For Your Information) 1959. m. $3. for non-members 
($2.50 members) National Assn, of StateUniversities andLand- 
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.rant Colleges. Office of Re^toh Mo™ation^ One 
Dupont Circle. N.W. Washington. DC 20036. Ed. 

Phillips. . . ^ 

Fact Book on Higher Education. 1958. 4/Yc 

Council on Education. One Dupont Circle Washington, 
DC 20036. Ed. Charles Anderson, stat. cum. index, circ. 2,w . 

Faculty Alert Bulletin. 1974. m. $375. Oryx E. 

Edgemont Avenue. Scottsdale, AZ 35257. Ed. 

Wilson. 

Ford Foundation Letter. 1970. bi-m 

Foundation, Offlee of Reports. 320 East 43 S . N w York. 
NY 10017. Ed. Richard Magat. bibl. circ. 100,0 . 
of grants and program actions. 

Fortalera, Brazil Universidade do Ceara. 

1970. bi-m. free. Universidade Federal do j 

Universidade, 2932, Caixa Postal 449, Fortalcza-Ceara, Brazil. 

Ed. Bd. bk. rev. bibl. illus. index. 

Forum of Education, vol.,32, 1973. ^/Yr. Aus. $2. SydiJ 
Teachers- College. P.O.'Box 63. Camperdown. New South 
Wales 2050, Australia. Ed. Dunstan Kemp. . r 
Future Talk 1972 q. free. CaUfornia State Colleges and 
""'u— s oL\f the Chancellor. 5670 — BWd 
Los Angeles, CA 90036. Ed. Tom A. Howard, circ. 17,500. 
Georgia Augusta. 1964. s-a. DM 6. (Unive™taet Goetungen) 
Vandenhocck & Ruprecht. Theater Str. >3. 

Goettingen, W. Germany. Ed. H.ldeg.ard Kmcke. bk. rev. 

charts, illus. 

Georgian. 1936. 2/wk. Can $5.50. 

University Day Studenfs Asm. Concordia U"-;^S.^Georg^ 

Williams Campus. 1455 dc h - 

H3G IMS, Canada. Ed. h . : ^ 

illus. circ. 16,500. \ “ 
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Graduate Research In Education and Related Disciplines. 1965. 
s-a. $3. City College of New York, School of Education. 
Klapper Hall, 135th St. & Convent Ave, New York, NY 
10031. Ed. Bd. charts, stat. circ. 325. Indexed: Educ. 
Ind. Psychol. Abstr. 

Green Sheet; University of Hawaii Newsletter, vol. 4, 1971. 
9/Yr. University of Hawaii, Office of University Relations 
and Development, 2444 Dole St. Honolulu, HI 96822. Ed. 
Gay Burk, charts, illus. 

Higher Education; an international journal of higher education 
and educational planning (Text and summaries in English) 
1971. q. fl. 70 ($24.60) Elsevier Scientific Publishing Co, 
Journal Division, Box 211, Amsterdam, Netherlands. Ed. 
Bd. adv. bk. rev, stat. index; cum. index every 5 years, circ. 
1,250. Indexed: Br. Educ. Ind, C.I.J.E. Curr. Cont. Lang. & 
Lang-Behav, Abstr. Sociol. Educ. Abstr. SSCI. 

Higher Education and National Affairs. 1952. 40/Yr. $25. 
American Council on Education, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036. Ed. Frank D. Skinner, circ. 20,259. 
Higher Education and Research in the Nethcrlands/Ensenanza 
Superior E Investigation Cicntifica En Holanda. (Editions 
in English and Spanish) 1957. q. free to academic institutions 
and libraries. Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
rnternafionaf CboperaOron (Nuffic). 27 MahnstrsaC, 77rc 
Hague, Netherlands. Ed. W.B. Meyboom. circ. 10,000. 

Higher Education Daily. 1973. d. $ 260. Capitol Publications, 
Suite G-12, 2430 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20037. Ed. Richard Hagan, bk. rev. 

Higher Education in The States. 1970. S-IOA^r. $4. Education 
Commission of the States, 1860 Lincoln St. Suit 300, Denver, 
CO S0203. Ed. Nancy M. Bcn’c, Bible, index, circ. 6,000. 

Higher Education Review, 196S. 3/Yr. £6 ($20) Tyrrell Burgess 
Associates Ltd. 34 Sandilands, Croydon, CRO 5DB, Eng. 
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Grant Colleges. 0®“ lone 

Dupont Circle. N.W. Washington, DC 20036. Ed. 

Phillips. , . ^ 

Fact Book on Higher Education. 1958. 4/Yr. $35. 

Coundl on Education. One Dupont Circle Washington 
DC 20036. Ed. Charles Anderson, stat. cum. index, circ. 2,8uu. 

Faculty Alert Bulletin. 1974. m. $375. Oryx ^ 

Edgemont Avenue, Scottsdale, AZ 35257. E . 

Wilson. 

Ford Foundation Letter. 1970. bi-m controlkd^ Forf 

Foundation, Office of Reports, 320 East 43 S . New York, 
NY 10017. Ed. Richard Magat. bibl. circ. 100, 
of grants and program actions. 

Fortaleza, Brazil Universidade do Ceara. BoleHm. Vol. 15^ 
1970. bi-m. free. Universidade Federal do Ceara. ■ 
Universidade, 2932, Caixa Postal 449, Fortalcza-Ceara. Brazil. 
Ed. Bd. bk. rev. bibl. Ulus, index. 

Forum of Education, voi. 32, 1973. 3/Yt. Aus. $2. Sydney 
Teachers- College. P.O. Box 63, Camperdown, New South 
Wales 2050, Australia. Ed. Dunstan Kemp. bk. rev. 

Future Talk. 1972. q. free. CaUfornia State 

Universities, Office of the Chancellor. 5670 Wl s re , 
Los Angeles, CA 90036. Ed. Toni A. Howard, circ. 17,5UU. 

Georgia Augusta. 1964. s-a. DM 6. (Universitaet Goettingen) 
Vandenhocck & Ruprecht, Theater Str. 13, Postfach 77, 
Goettinpn, W. Germany. Ed. Hildegard Knicke. bk. rev. 
charts. Ulus. 

Georgian. 1936. 2/wk. Can $5.50. ($2.75) Sir George Williams 
University Day Stndent’s Assn. Concordia Univ., Sir oeo g 
Williams Campus. 1455 de Maisonneuve St. West, Mon 
H3G IMS, Canada. Ed. Kevin Quinn, adv. bk. rev. c a 
Ulus. circ. 16,500. 
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Infercbange (St. Louis) bi-m. (Consortium for International 
Studies Education) University of Missouri, Center for Inter- 
national Studies, St, Louis, MO 63121, Ed, J. Martin, bibl. 

International Action, vol, 11, 1974. m. American Council 
on Education, International Education Project, One Dupont 
Circle, Washington., DC 20046. Ed. Samuel G. Brightman. 

International Association of University Professors & Lecturers. 
Communication. (Text in English and French) 1944. s-a. 
450 Fr. ($9.) International Association of University Professors 
& Lecturers, Ed. Mrs. Jane P. RusscU-Gcbett, Florence Boot 
Hall, University Park, Nottingham NG7 2QY, Eng. adv. 
charts, cum-index. circ. 2,000. 

Jonmal of College Placement; the international magazine of 
placement and recruitment. 1940. 4/Yr. membership (non- 
members $35;,* includes 3 reports of salary survey. College 
Placement Council, Inc., Box 2263, Bethlehem, PA 18001. 
Ed. Warren E. Kauffman, adv. bk. rev. charts, illus, index, 
circ. 4,000. Indexed: Educ. Ind. P.A.I.S. 

Journal of College Science Teacfaiiig. 1971. 5/Yr. $12. National 
Science Teachers Association, 1742 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20009, Ed, Leo Schubert, adv. bk. rev. 
film rev. abstr. index, circ, 3,000. Indexed: Biol. Abstr. 
Chem. Abstr. 

Journal of College Student Personnel. 1959. bi-m. $15. Ameri- 
can College Personnel Assn., 1605 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20009. Ed. Albert B. Hood. adv. 
abstr. index, circ. 10,000, CoU. Stud. Pers. Abstr. Educ. 
Admin. Abstr. Edu. Ind. Psychol. Abstr. SSCI. 

Journal of Higher Education. 1930. bi-m. individuals $10; 
libraries & organisations $12. (American Association for 
Higher Education) Ohio State University Press, 2070 Neil 
Ave, Columbus, OH 43210. Ed. Robert J. Silverman, 
adv. bk. rev. index, circ. 5,500. Indexed : Abstr. Soc. Work. 
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Ed. Tyrrell Burgess, adv. bk. rev. bl. obarts. Ulus. ciro. 1,000. 
Indexed: SSCI. ■ 

Huiskolebladel. 1876. w. Kr. 152. Vindegade 72, Hastebavaa 

3, 5260 Hjallese. adv. bk. rev. ciro. 1, . 

n free International Counotl 
ICED Newsletter. 1971. q. - I York, 

for Educational Development, 680 Fifth A 

N.Y. 10019. Ed. Bd. bibl. cire. 2.000. 

ISIS (international Studies ™ f ""dsl ' New Ymik, 

$20. Foreign Materials Center, 60 East 42ud .. 

NY 10017. Ed. Ward Morehouse, bibl. 

__ TT..;.rftreitV 


rsi lUOl/. 

Ideas: a ourrioulum magaaine. 1967. 3/Yr. $10. ^ 

of London. Goldsmiths’ College. 

Laboratory, New Cross, Londoh SE14 6NW, Eng 

Ed. Leslie A. Smith, bk. rev. ciro. 4,000. ^ _ 


LQ. Leslie A,. .3uui.li. 

Bllnois Quarterly. 1937. q. I'''"®** 011^4,500! 

Normal, IL 61761. Ed. William Adams. Index, o 

improving College audUniversUyTeacblngDn^ern^m^^^^^^^ 

journal. 1953. q. $9. Oregon State Uni^ Pm*s, lot 
Hall, Corvallis. OR 97331. Ed. Delmer M- Goode a 
rev. index, cum. index; vols. 1-10. ciro. 3.000. Indexed 
Abstr. Educ. Ind. 


Abstr. bauc. ina. 

IN; das deutsehe Bildungsmagazm. Krefeld 415 

tiche Verlagsanstalt, Philadelphiastr. 156-160. 

W. Germany (B.R.D.). illus. 

... . eVrtIa A 


w. Germany 

Index; list studenta N®™5a.dskogunivermteta i TOihjkola^ 

P Vojovodine. fortn. 3 dm. Univerzitct 

.. .vs .rtut ci-iiHftnata. Vase Stajica, N 


P Vojovodine. fortn. 3 dm. Umverziier 
verzitestski Odbor Saveza Studenata, Vase Stajic , 
Yugoslavia. Ed. Peter Misic. 


Yugoslavia. E,U. rwusa a..*- — 

institut Fuer Wisseusehaf. Dnd Kunst. 

contr.freeoirc.Institutfuer Wissensoha Circ. 2,000 

rostr. 5, A-1070 Vienna, Austria. Ed. Karl Sabllk. Urc. 
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■ INH , Canada. Ed. Bruce Mickleburgh. adv. bk. rev. eiro. 

10,000. 

Monographs in Higher Education. 1972. s-a. $2. per no. Arizona 
State University. Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
Tempo, AZ 85281. 

National Association of College & University Business Officers. 
Professional File. 1970. 8/Yr. free. National Association 
of College & University Business Officers, One Dupont Circle, 
Suite 510, Washington, DC 20036. bk. rev. cite. 1,500. 

Navajo Community College Newsletter. 1969. m. free. Navajo 
Community College, Many Farms Rural Post Office, Chinle, 
AZ 86503. Ed. Ken Neundorf. circ. 2,600. 

Neues Rotes Forum, Heidelberger Studentenzeitschrift. 1949. 
6/Yr. DM.6. Schiffgasse 3, 690 Heidelberg 1, W. Germany. 
Ed. Bd. adv. bk. rev. illus. circ. 5,000. 

New Directions; 1973. q. free. Howard University, Department 
of University Relations & Publications., Washington, DC 
20059. Ed. Abdulkadir N. Said. bk. rev. charts, illus. oiro. 
40,000. 

New Directions for Higher Education. 1973. q. individuals $15; 
other $25. Jossey-Bass Inc., Publishers, 615 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, CA 94111. Ed. J/B Lon HefferUn. bibl. 
circ. 1,500. Indexed: Psychol. Abstr. SSCI. 

New Horizons, vol. 38, 1970. 3/Yr. free. United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, NY 10027. Ed. Merle L. Bender, bk. rev. illus. 
circ. 9,000. 

Nota Bene. 1961. s-a. Ocsterrcichischer Auslandsstudenten- 
dienst Universitaet, Dr. Karl Lueger-Ring I, 1010 Vienna 1, 

■ Austria. Ed. Robert Bauchingcr. adv. bk. rev. circ. 12,000 
(newspaper). 
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Amer. Hist. & Life. Bk. rev. lad. Chem. Abstr. Coll. Stud. / 
Pers. Abstr. Educ. Admin. Abstr. Educ. Ind. Hist. Abstr. 
Psychol. Abstr. SSCI. 

Journal of Teacher Education. 1950. q. $12. American Assn, 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
610, Washington, DC 20036. Ed. Joel L. Burdin, adv. bk. 
rev. charts, index, circ. 12,000. Indexed: Educ. Ind. Psychol. 
Abstr. 

Journal of Teaching and Learning. 1915. 3/Yr. free. Univ. of 
North Dakota, CenterforTeachingand Learning, Grand Fork 
ND 58202. Eds. Dorothy R. Lawrence, John D. Williams, 
bk. rev. abstr. circ. 2,600. Indexed; C.I.J.E. 

Kesatuan Bulletin, vol. 10, 1975. m. free. Kesatuan Akadcmis 
Universiti Sitigapura. Singapore. Ed. Tham Seong Chee. 
adv, charts, circ. 1,000. 

L S U Outlook. 1954. bi-m. free. Louisiana State Univ., Office 
of Information Service, Rm. 244, Thomas Boyd Hall, Baton 
Rouge, LA 70803. Ed. Oscar Richard, circ. 55,000. 

Liberal Education. 1915. 4/Yr. $5. Assn, of American Colleges. 
1818 R St., N.W., Washington. DC 20009. Ed. F. L. Wor- 
mald. adv. bk. rev. index, circ. 4,200. Indexed: Educ. Ind. 

Majallat Al-Azhar (Text in Arabic & English) vol. 46., 1974. m. 
£E50. Al-Azhar University. Cairo, Egypt. 

Marquette Today. 1970. q. Marquette Univ., 1834 W. Wisconsin 
Ave. Milwaukee. WI 53233. Ed. B.M. Kommer. illus. circ. 
55,000. 

Medellin Univcrsidad De Antloquia. Revista, vol. 48, 1973. q. Col. 
$60. Universidad de Antioquia, Oficina de Extension 
Cultural, Apartado Aeroe 1226, Medellin, Colombia. 

Monday Morning; Canada’s magazine for professional teachers. 
1967. m (except July & Aug.) Can. $5, ($5.50) Saturday Night 
Publications Ltd., 52 St. Clair Ave. E., Toronto, OnC. M4T 
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Potsdam Pacdagogisclie Hochschule WissenschaftlichC Zeitschnft. 
irreg. Paedagogische Hochschule, Dortusstr. 30, 15 Potsdam. 
D.D.R. 

Regional Spotlight; news of higher education in the south, vol. 
9, 1974. 5/Yr. free. Southern Regional Education Board, 130 
Sixth St. N. W., Atlanta, GA 30313. Ed. Anne Mather. Giro. 
8,500. 

Reports on Higher Education. 1954. q. Western 

Commission for Higher Education, P.O. Drawer . on , 
CO 80302. Ed. Gerald S. Volgenau. 

Herista de la Education Superior. 1972. q. Mex. $80. Asso- 
ciation Nacional de Universidadcs e Institutes e 
Superiro, Apartado Postal 70-230, Mexico 20 D.F. Mexico, 
bk. rev. circ, 5,000. 

Rhodes Report; career opportunities in education. 1965. 8/^- 
$70. Educational Service Bureau, Inc. 1835 K • • • 

Washington, DC 20006. Ed. Norman Burnett, adv. ci . • 

Hisalat Al-Mu‘Allim/Message of the Teacher. 

1956. q. 25 din. Ministry of Education, Educationa 

- tation and Publications Division, Amman, Jordan. 

F. Malhas. bic. rev. cum. indexes circ. 16,000. 

S N E S U P Bulletin. 1947. bi-w. 80 F. Syndicate 
de I’Enseignement Superioeur, 78 rue du au ““ 

Denis, 75010 Paris, France. Ed. Francois Maro in. 
controlled. . 

Saint Louis Chronicle. 1969. m. free. Saint Louis Umve^ 

Baguio City, Philippines. Ed. FranciticPacis.c ar . 

Saskatcheivan University. University news. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, as. 

Canada. Ed. G.A.McConnell. illus. circ. 20,OUU. 

I 1915 N S. 1969. s-m. 
South Australian Teachers Journal. 19ie. 

Aus. $1.50. South Australian Institute of Teachers, 163A 
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O T F Interaction. 1965. 8/Yr. membership Ontario Teachers 
Federation. 1260 Bay St., Toronto M5R2B5, Ont, Canada. 

Ed. Susan Gemmell. bk. rev. circ. 120,000. 

Oesterreichische Hoehere Schule. 1948. 5/Yr. $25. (Vereini- 
gung Christlicher Lehrer an den hoeheren Schulen Oesterre- 
ichs) Ed. & Pub. Dr. Wilhelm Hadamovsky, Freyung 6/11, 
Vienna I, Austria, adv. bk. rev. index, circ. 3,600. 

Open Door. 1965. q. free. North Carolina Dept, of Commu- 
nity Colleges, Education Bldg., 1 14 W. Edenton St., Raleigh, 
NC 2761 1 . Ed. Nancy L. Duckett, illus. circ. 9,000. 

Oxford; a forum for university opinion, vol. 89, 1972. fortn. 
Modino Press Ltd., 6 Conduit St., London WIR 9TG, Eng. 
Ed. R B McCallum. adv. bk. rev. 

P S (Post-Secondary Education in New York State) 1973. bi-m. 
free. State Univ. of New York at Albany. State Education 
Dept. Office of Higher and Professional Education, Albany, 
NY 12230. Ed. D. Ross Thomson, bk. rev. charts, stat. circ. 
10 , 000 . 

P S C Clarion. 1972. 9/Yr. free. Professional Staff Congress. 
City University of New York, 25 W. 43 St. New York, NY 
10036. Ed. Aaron Alexander, bk. rev. charts.llus. circ. 
32,000. ^ 

Pan American University. Inter. American Affairs Newsletter. 
1974. 9/Yr. Pan-American Univ. Education Bldg. No. 143, 
Edinburg. TX 78539. Ed. Martha O. Cruz. 

Plana, m. Oficina de Education Iberoamericans, Avenida Reyes 
Catolicos. Ciudad Unlversitaria, Madrid 3, Spain, bk. rev. 
bibl. 

Planning for Higher Education. 1970. b— m. $15. Society for 
College and University Planning, 3 Washington. Square 
Village, New York, NY 10012. Ed. Lawrence F. Kramer, 
bk. rev. iljus. index, circ. 16,000. 
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Universitas Bclgica Communication Mededeling. (Text in French 
and Dutch) no 56, 1973. q. 120 Fr. Hotel des Societies Scienti- 
fiques. 43 rue des Champs Elysees, Brussels 1050, Belgium. 
Ed. Bd. bibl. illus. 

UniversiteModcrne. 1965.in. 10 F. Association pour I’Universite 
Modeme, 43 Faubourg Saint-Honore, Paris (8e). France. 
Ed. Francoise Brimard. adv. bk. rev. charts, illus. 

Universities Quarterly. 1946. q. £3.50 ($9) Turnstile Press Ltd., 
10 Great Turnstile, London W.C.l. Eng. Ed. Prof. Boris 
Ford. adv. bk. rev. bibl. Br. Hum. Ind. Educ. Ind. P.A.I.S. 
SSCI. 

University; a Princeton quarterly. 1959. q. $4. Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, NJ 08540. Ed. William McCIeery. illus. circ. 
50,000. 

University Afiairs/Afiairs Unlvcrsitalres. (Text in English and 
French) 1959. lO/Yr, (including supplement listing academic 
and administrative vacancies in Canadian Universities) Can. 
$5. Assn, of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 151 Slater 
St., Ottawa KiP 5Ni Canada, Ed. Gloria Pierre, adv. bk. rev. 
bibl. circ. 45., 000. 

University College Quarterly, vol. 18. 1973. q. price not given, 
Michigan State Univ., Bessey Hall, East Lansing, MI 48823. 
Ed. David D. Anderson, circ. 4,200. 

University Echo. 1974, q. Ministry of Press and Information, 
Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. Ed. Birenzo-Namiti Bagambire. 
illus. 

Umversity of California U C Clip Sheet. 1925. w. free. Univ. of 
California, Berkeley. Vice-President-University Relations. 
131 Umversity Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. Ed. Ida A. 
McMcClendon. Circ. 9,000 (newspaper). 

University of Chicago Record. 1967. 10/Yr. free University 
of Chicago, OiSce of the Vice-President for Public Affairs. 
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Greenhill Rd., 5063 Parkside, S.A., Australia. Ed. G.B.M. 
adv. bk. rev. stat. ciro. 16,000. 

Teacher Educator. 1965. 3/Yr. free. Ball State Univ.. Teachers 
College. Municie, ilN 47306- Ed. Edwin P. Prettyman. bk. 
rev. cliarts. illus. cum. index: 1967-1970. circ. 2,600. 

Tidskrift Foer Svenska Folkhogskolan. 1920. q. Kr. 30. Boll- 
naes Folkhoegskola, 82100. Bollnaes, Sewden. adv. bk. rev. 
Tidsskriftet Den Hoegre Skolen (Text in English & Norwegian) 
1901. fortn. Kr. 50. (Association of Secondary School 
Teachers in Norway) Norsk Lektorlag. Wergelandsveren 15, 
Oslo I, Norway. Ed. Eivind Krishtiansen. adv. bk. rev. charts, 
illus. index, circ. 6,000. 

Times Higher Education Supplement. 1971. w. £11.18 ($27) Times 
Newspapers Ltd., Box No. 7, New Printing House Square, 
Gray’s Inn Rd., London WC,X 8EZ.' England. Ed. Brian 
MacArthur. adv. vk. rev. Ulus, index, circ. 18,000. 

Union College, vol. 64, 1973. q. free. Union College, Lamont 
House Schenectady, N.Y. 12308. Ed. Bernard R. Carman, 
bk. rev. cric. 19,100. 

Universidad Technica Federico Santa Maria Boletin Informativo. 
1961. m. free to qualified personnel. Universidad Technica 
Federico Santa Maria, Casilla 1 10-V, Valparaiso, Chile. Dir. 
Hugo Araya Guzman, illus. circ. 5,000. 

Universidade Federal do Para Revista. (Text in Portuguese; 
summaries in English) 1971. s-a. Cr.$15. Universidade Federal 
do Para. Av. Governador Jose Malcher 1192, 

66000 Belem-para, Brazil, illus, stat. 

Universitas. 1971. s-a. NC. 3. University of Ghana. Dept, 
of English, P.O. Box 69. Legon, Ghana. Ed. Bd. adv. bibl. 
charts. 

Universitas Bclgica Feuille d’avis.. (Text in French and Dutch) 
1973. 250 Fr. Uiuversitas Belgica. Rue des Champs Elysees 
43. Brussels, Belgium, bibl. 
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If. LIST OF SOME RESEARCH CENTRES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


ARGENTINA 

Research Centre for Educational Sciences 
Freire 1973 
BUENOS AIRES 
Argentina 

AUSTRALIA 

Center for the Study of Higher Education 
University of Melbourne 
PARKVILLE, VICTORIA 
Australia 3052. 

CANADA 

Center for Learning and Development 
McGill University 
P.O. Box 6070 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Canada H3C 301 

DENMARK 

Institute for Studies in Higher Education 

Kobenhavns 

Universitet 

24 FIOLSTRAEDE 

DK-1171 COPENHAGEN. K, 

Denmark. 

ENGLAND 

Center for Economics of Education 
London School of Economics 
Houghton Street 
LONDON WC2A 2AE 
England 
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5801 South Ellis Avenue. Cluoago. IL 60637. Ed. Irene 
Macauley. charts. 

University of Liberia Journal. 1958. s-a. $2. University of Liberia- 
Research Institute, Monrovia, Liberia. Ed. S. Jabaru Carlon. 
charts. 

University of Nebraska Study Commission of Undergraduate 
Education, Newsletter. 1973. 2-3/yr- University of Nebraska, 
Study Commssion on Undergraduate Education, Andrews 
Hall, Lincoln, NE 68508. Eds. Betty Levitov, Jan Pieper. 
bibl. 

University of Washington College of Education Record. 1935. 
bi-m (Nov.-May) free. Univ. of Washington, College of Edu- 
cation, Seattle, WA 98105. circ. 1,500. Indexed: ERIC. 

Vestes; the Australian Universities* Review. 1957. 3/Yr. Aus. 
$3.75. Federation of Australian Univ. Staff Assns., 307 Pitt 
St. Sydney, N.S.W. 2000. Australia. Ed. H. J. Cowan, adv. 
bk. rev. bibl. charts, illus. stat. index, circ. 7,300. 

Vestnik Vysshcl Shkoly, 1940. m. $9.60. (Ministerstvo Vysshevo 
i Srednevo Spetzial’novo Obrazovaniya) Mezhdunarodnays 
Kniga, Smolenskaya Sennayo 32/34, Moscow G-200, USSR. 
Vidya Karya. bi-m. Universitas Lambung. Mangkuriat, Fakultas 
Keguruan, Jl. Veteran No. 268. Banjarmasin, Inodnesia. 
Washington State University Research Studies, 1929. q. $4. 
(Washington State Univ.) Washington State Univrsity Press, 
Pullman, WA 99163. Ed. Henry P. Grosshans. charts, illus. 
cum. index: v. 1-25. circ. 700. Indexed: Hist. Abstr. M.L.A. 
Which Course ? 9/Yr. £3.15. Dominion Press Ltd., Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London W.C. 2. England, 
bibl. illus. 

Zycie Szkoly Wyzszej (Summaries in French, German and 
Russian) 1953. m. $6. (Ministerstwo Szkolnictwa Wyzszego) 
Panslwowc Wydawnictwo Naukowe, Nowy Swiat 49, Warsaw, 
Poland. Ed. Jan Lcgowicz. adv. bk. rev. bibl. index. 
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POLAND 

Research Institute of Science Policy and Higher Education 

UI. Nowy Swiat 69-00-046 

WARSAW 

Poland 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Institute of Higher Education 
Box 34 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
NEW YORK 
U.S.A. 10027. 

Society for Values in Higher Education 
1818 “R’’ Street, N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 

U.S.A, 2009 

Faculty Development Program Council for Advancement of 
Small Colleges 
One Dupont Circle N. W. 

WASHINGTON D. C. 

U.S.A. 20036 

Institute of Higher Education 
Umversity of Georgia 
Candler Hall, 3rd FLOOR 
ATHENS, Georg 
U.S.A. 30602 

Institute of Higher Education 
University of Florida 
GAINESVILLE 
FLORIDA 
U.S.A. 32611 
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Department of Higher Education 
University of London 
Malet Street 
LONDON WCIE IHS 
England 

Society for Research into Higher Education (SRHE) 

25 Northampton Square 
LONDON ECIU OHL 
England 
FRANCE 

Research Institute in the Economics of Education, Facultedes 
Sciences — Mirande 
Universite’ de Dijon, Campus 
Universitaire 
21000 DIJON 
France 

GERMANY, WESTERN 

Research and Development Centre for Teaching and Learning 
Methods 

RATHENAUSTRASSE 69-71 
4790 PADERBORN, 

Federal Republic of Germany 
INDIA 

Center for Advanced Study in Education 

University of Baroda 

Lokmanya Tilak Road 

BARODA 390002 

India 

JAPAN 

Research Institute for Higher Education 
Hiroshima University 
Higashisenda — Machi 
HIROSHIMA CITY 
Japan 730 
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Staff and Instructional Development Program 
Ohlone College 
FREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
U.S.A. 94537 

Learning Activities Resource Centre 
California State University 
CHICAGO, CALIFORNIA 
U.S.A. 95926 
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Centre for Research and Services in Higher Education 

University of Albania 

University 

Alamama 

U.S.A. 35486 

Faculty Development Program 
Associated colleges of the Midwest 
60 West Walton Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
U.S.A. 60610. 

Olhce of Instructional Development 
Colorado State University 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
U.S.A. 80521 

Faculty Career Development Center 
California State University 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
U.S.A. 90804 

Institute for Advancement of Teaching and Learning 

California State University 

18111 Nordhoff Street 

NORTH BRIDGE, CALIFORNIA 

U.S.A. 91324 

Center for Research and Development in Teaching • 
Stanford University 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
U.S.A. 93405 

Faculty Development Program 
California State University 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
U.S.A. 93740 
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7. Association of International Colleges & Universities 
27 place de 1’ Universite’ 

13625 Aix-en Provence 
FRANCE 


8. Assoeiation of South East Asian Institutes of Higher 
Learniag 

Ratasastra Building 
CHULALONGKORN UNIVERSITY 
Henri Dunant Road 
BANGKOK 5 
THAILAND 

9. Centre for Educational Research & Innovation 
C/o OECD, 2 rue Andre’ Pascal 
75016 PARIS. 

FRANCE 


10 . 


11 . 


Comparative Education Society in Europe 

Institute of Education 

University of London 

Malet Street 

LONDON WCl E7HS 


Confederation of the Universities of 

Apdo. 37 CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA SAN J 

COSTA RICA 


12. Council For Cultural Cooperation 
(Council of Europe) 

Ave. de TEurope ^ 

67006 STRASBOURG— CEDEX 
FRANCE 


1 3. European Association of Teachers 
122 rue de Lausanne 
- GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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HI. SOME INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. African and Malagasy Council on Higher Education 
B.P. 134, 

OUAGADOUGOU 
UPPER VOLTA 
(West Africa). 

2. Association for the European University Community 
2 rue Merimee 

PARIS— 16 
FRANCE. 

3. Association of African Universities 
P.O.B. 5744 

ACCRA. 

GHANA. 

4. Association of Arab Universities Scientific Communication 

Centre, 

Tharwar Street, ORMAN, P.O. 

GIZA, 

EGYPT. 

5. Association of Caribbean Uiuversilies & 

Research Institutes 
27 COBAGO Avc 
New Kingston, 

KINGSTON— 10, JAMAICA 

6. Association of Commonwealth Universities 
36 Gordon Square 

LONDON WCi HOPE 
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7. Association of International Colleges & Umversities 
27 place d& 1* Universite’ 

13625 Aix-en Provence 
FRANCE 

8. Association of South East Asian Institutes of Higher 

Learning 

Ratasastra Building 
CHULALONGKORN UNIVERSITY 
Henri Dutiant Road 
BANGKOK 5 
THAILAND 

9. Centre for Educational Research & Innovation ' 

C/o OECD, 2 rue Andre’ Pascal 

75016 PARIS, 

FRANCE 

10. Comparative Education Society in Europe 
Institute of Education 

University of London 
Malet Street 
LONDON WCl E7HS 

11. Confederation of the Universities of Central America 
Apdo. 37 CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA SAN JOSE’ 
COSTA RICA 

12. Council For Cultural Cooperation 
(Council of Europe) 

Avc. dc I’Europc 

67006 STRASBOURG— CEDEX 

FRANCE 

13. European Association of Teachers 
122 rue dc Lausanne 
GENEVA. SWITZERLAND 
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III. SOME INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. African and Malagasy Council on Higher Education 
B.P. 134, 

OUAGADOUGOU 
UPPER VOLTA 
(West Africa). 

2. Association for the European University Community 
2 rue Merimee 

PARIS— 16 
FRANCE. 

3. Association of African Univereities 
P.O.B. 5744 

ACCRA. 

GHANA. 

4. Association of Arab Universities Scientific Communication 

Centre, 

Tharwar Street, ORMAN, P.O. 

GIZA, 

EGYPT. 

5. Association of Caribbean Universities & 

Research Institutes 
27 COBAGO Ave 
New Kingston, 

KINGSTON— 10, JAMAICA 

6. Association of Commonwealth Universities 
36 Gordon Square 

LONDON WCi HOPE 
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UNESCO INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
58 Feldbrunnenstr 
2 HAMBURG 13 
WEST GERMANY. 

Union of Universities of Latin America 
Apdo. 70232 

CIUDAD UNIVERSITARIA 
MEXICO 20 

World Association for Educational Research 
1, B-9000 Ghent, 

BELGIUM 

World Confederation of Organisation of the Teaching 
Profession 

5 Avenue du Moulin 
1110 Morges (VAUD) 

SWITZERLAND 

World University Service 
5 Chemin des Iris 
1216 COINTRIN 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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14. Institute of Education 
(Foundation Europeenee de la Culture) 

UNIVERSITE’ DAUPHINE 

1 Place du Marachal de Lattre de Tassiqny 

751 10, PARIS 

FRANCE. 

15. Inter-American Council for Education Science & Culture 
General Secretariat of the Organisation of American States 
Washington D.C 20006 

U.S.A. 

16. International Association of University Professors and 

Lecturers 

6 rue de la Republiquc 
94160 Saint Maude 
FRANCE 

17. International Bureau of Education 
Palais Wilson, 

1211, Geneva 14 
SWITZERLAND 

18. International Institute For Educational Planning 
7-9 rue Eugene Delacroix 

75016 PARIS 
FRANCE 

19. International Institute of Educational Studies 
P.O.B. 30 

1000 BRUSSELS 23 
BELGIUM 

20. Unesco European Centre on Higher Education 
39 Street Stirbey Voda 

79062 BUCHAREST 
ROMANIA 
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